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The commonly received date for the birth of Menander of 
Athens, the poet of the New Comedy, is the year 342-41 B. o., 
which was also the birth-year of Epicurus. The length of 
Menander’s life is given as fifty-two years; so that, by reckoning 
inclusively both terminal years of his life-period, his death would 
fall in the year 291-90 B. c.' The only express statement as to 
the poet’s birth and death is contained in J. G. Sic. et Ital. 1184 
(to be cited in the sequel as “the inscription”), which says that 
Menander was born in the archonship of Sosigenes (which is 
fixed beyond question in the year 342-41), that he lived fifty-two 
years, and died in the archonship of Philippus and the thirty- 
second year of Ptolemy Soter’s reign. The words are: 


Mévavipos Acore(Gous Kygucceis éyevvn On éxi dpxovros Sworyévous: éredev- 
thoev érav v Kai B éxi dpxovros PiAtrmov, kata 7d B Kai A Eros ris TIroAcuaiov 
Tod Swrnpos BacwAcias. 


In giving fifty-two as the number of years of Menander’s life, the 
inscription is confirmed by a citation in Aulus Gellius xvii. 4, 
from the Chronica of Apollodorus, which reads: 


1 These dates 342-41 and 291-90 are the ones given by Christ Griech. Literaturgesch.4 
(1905), p. 322. 
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Kyduoreds dv éx AcoreiBovs [70d] rarpos 
mpos Toto. Exatov reévre ypawas Spdpara 
e€éXure mevryjxovta Kal Sveiv érov.' 

The archonship of Philippus has been variously assigned to 
the years 293-92 B. o., or 292-91, or 291-90, and as a result some 
have been led to consider the birth-date given by the inscription 
as erroneous. Moreover, our other primary sources of informa- 
tion about Menander’s life involve inconsistencies which can 
hardly be explained away save by assumption of error in one 
source or another. Since it has not yet been satisfactorily deter- 
mined where these errors lie, a re-examination of all the sources 
is not uncalled for. As the result of a careful consideration of 
established facts, of previous arguments, and of certain new data, 
I believe that Menander was born in the year 343-42 B. c. and 
died in the year 292-91. 

The first important discussion of the chronology of Menander’s 
life is that of Meineke, and is to be found in his Menandri et 
Philemonis reliquiae (1823), pp. xxiii-xxxvii. Of recent dis- 
cussions it will be convenient to cite here the following: Capps 
Am. Jour. Phil. XX1 (1900), pp. 60f.; Jacoby Apollodors Chronik 
(1902), pp. 358-61; Bethe Hermes XXXVII (1902), pp. 278-82; 
Legrand Revue des études grecques XVI (1903), pp. 349-58; 
Jacoby Das marmor Parium (1904), p. 199; Busolt Griech. 
Geschichte III. 2, pp. 33 ff. (1904); Kolbe Ath. Mitth, XXX 
(1905), pp. 78-84; compare also Kirchner Prosopographia 
Attica (1903) under Mévavdpos. It is to be said in general of 
those who discuss the dates of Menander’s birth and death, that 
they all follow one or the other of two lines of argument: either, 
on the one hand, they accept the inscription as correct in all 
details, and, starting with 342-41 (Sosigenes) and reckoning 
with a life-period of fifty-two years, place the death of Menander 
and the archonship of Philippus in the year 291-90, thus leaving 
a gap of two names in the archon-list between Philippus and 
Olympiodorus (294-93); or else, on the other hand, they en- 


1 As given by Hertz-Hosius, excepting rod of the first line, which is the correction 
of Meineke. The MSS of Anon. De com., in Kaibel Com. Graec. Frag. I, p. 9, give vf’ 
as the number of life-years; but this has been corrected to vf’ to agree with the more 
certain evidence of the above passages. 
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deavor, by help of a synchronism which depends on the assump- 
tion of 324-23 or 323-22 as the initial year of Ptolemy Soter’s 
reign and by help of a corrupt passage of Dionysius Hal. De 
Dein. and of certain historical arguments, to establish the year 
293-92 or 292-91 as the year of Philippus, and accordingly 
declare that the inscription is in error in respect of the birth-date 
of Menander. These arguments are, in their details, to a large 
extent mutually destructive. 

Disregarding for the present the passage of Dionysius Hal. 
and the conflicting opinions as to the year of Philippus and the 
initial year of Ptolemy, we propose in the present discussion to 
show by passages from Strabo and Diogenes Laertius and Anon. 
De com. and the versions of Eusebius that the most probable 
year for Menander’s birth is 343-42 B. o., that the inscription is 
in error as to the birth-year, and that the error is due to a syn- 
chronism with Epicurus. We shall then be in a position to 
elucidate the statements of Dionysius Hal., to determine the year 
of Philippus (and of Menander’s death) as 292-91, and to take 
advantage, for the last-named determination, of the cumulative 
value of the evidence adduced by Capps Am. Jour. Arch. IV 
(1900), p. 90, from a fragment of CIA. II. 975. 

It has long been supposed that the first victory won by Menan- 
der at the City Dionysia took place in the year 321-20 as recorded 
in our versions of the Chronica of Eusebius; but this view is 
now shown to be erroneous by a newly discovered fragment of 
the Parian Chronicle, published and commented on by Crispi and 
Wilhelm in Ath. Mitth. XXII (1897), pp. 188, 200, and by 
Jacoby Das marmor Parium (1904), p. 23. In this fragment, 
under the year 316-15 B. c. occur the words: évixa dé xal Mévar- 
Spos 6 Kwpordorroos "AOnvnow tote mpatov. This evidence makes 
it certain that the first City victory of Menander took place in 
the year 316-15. Yet in our versions of Eusebius, Hieronymus 
has under the year of Abraham 1696 = Ol. 114‘=321-20 the 
words, Menander primam fabulam cognomento Orgen docens 
superat, to which correspond the words of Syncellus, Mévavdpos 
0 KwmiKds TronTHs mpatov Spaua Siddéas ’"Opyny évica. Hierony- 
mus seems to have falsely construed mp@rov with Spaéua. The 
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Armenian version has under the year of Abraham 1695 = 322-21 
the curiously corrupt notice: Jéandrus primus virtutem ostendit, 
superabat enim opynv (iracundiam). It would seem natural to 
conclude that these notices must refer to a first Lenaean victory 
won in 321-20, especially since the data given in the list of 
poets who were victorious at the Lenaea (CJA. II. 977) make it 
certain that the first Lenaean victory of Menander took place 
about the year 321.’ But, on the other hand, it would be quite 
without parallel for the chronographers to preserve for us records 
of first victories at both the Lenaea and City Dionysia, for they 
seem to have employed only the records of the City Dionysia.’ 
Moreover, although under the year of Abraham 1701=Ol. 116’ 
= 816-15 Hieronymus has the notice, Menedemus et Speusippus 
filosophi insignes habentur (with which agree the words of Syn- 
cellus, Mevédnuos nai Larevorrros diddcogo: éyvwpifovro), yet the 
Armenian version under this same year of Abraham 1701 has the 
notice, Menander et Speusippos philosophi cognoscebantur. Be- 
fore the discovery of the new fragment of the Parian Chronicle 
it was natural to regard the word Menander as a corruption of 
Menedemus, but it now seems probable that there was originally 
under the year 321-20 a notice of Menander’s first appearance at 
the City Dionysia, with the words mp@rov édiSake, while under 
316-15 was a notice of his first victory—for Eusebius would 
surely not have passed over this important event in silence. 
Capps in Am. Jour. Phil. XXT (1900), p. 61, restores this sec- 
ond notice as follows: Méevavépos <cwpiKnds mparor, Spaya dddgas 
"Opyny, évixa, cal Mevédnpos> cai Larevovrmos of pirccogpor éyvapi- 
fovro. When 7p@rov was wrongly construed with dpaua or didd£as 
in this second notice, confusion with the notice under the year 
321-20 was most natural. 

Closely connected with the notice in our versions of Eusebius, 
under the years 322-21 and 321-20, is the important notice 
given by an anonymous writer in the tractate mepi cop@dias,’ 


1See Capps Am. Jour. Phil. XXI (1900), p. 60. 
2See Capps ibid. XX (1899), pp. 395 ff. 


8 The treatise is evidently derived from good Alexandrine sources and is of great 
value. It is given by Kaibel Com. Graec. Frag. I, pp. 8f. 
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which says of Menander: éd/dake 5é rparov' épnBos dv émi Aco- 
kréous (sic) adpxyovros. Since there is no archon Diocles during 
this period, Clinton (F. H.’ II, p. 181 [1841]) emended to 
@idoxddouvs, who was in fact archon in the year 322-21, and 
Clinton’s conjecture has long been accepted without demur. The 
two considerations which appear to have induced Clinton to make 
the change would seem to be as follows: In the first place, the 
consideration that our versions of Eusebius ascribe to Menander 
a victory in 321-20, according to Hieronymus, or, according to 
the Armenian version, in 322-21; and that Philocles was archon 
in the year 322-21. The change was plausible and brought the 
statement of Anon. De com. into partial agreement with those of 
our versions of Eusebius.’ 

The second consideration would appear to be that, as Clinton 
thought, a closely analogous confusion of the names Diocles 
(archon in 409) and Philocles (archon in 392) was to be found 
in a scholium to Aristophanes Plutus 179. The scholium reads: 


gore S& Ews Aroxdéovs ern WS, Gore Groyov Sia dvdopatos airiy éraipev. 
éudaiver 8& Kat TWAdrwv év ro Pawn Exraxoudexadtw era dorepov didaxPevr 
émi AvoxXéovs (sic), ds pnkére adtis ovens. 


In the last line Dindorf and Dabner read ®iAox«A ous, as corrected 
by Hemsterhuys. Clinton (F. H.’ II, p. 106) bids us look to 
the year 322-21 for a like erroneous interchange of names; but, 
as a matter of fact, the cases are by no means analogous. In 
copying the scholium, the eye of the copyist, after he had written 
ddaxOevr él, caught the ending -«Aéous of the next word, and, 
since the name Avoxdéovs (occurring just above) had but just 
passed through his mind and been written by him, he very 
naturally wrote it again, thus making a Avo-«Aéovs out of Diro- 


1So Bekker emends the rpGros of the MSS, 


2 Kirchner, accepting the year under which he finds the notice placed by the Arme- 
nian version (because it agrees with the emended notice of Clinton), gives, in his 
Prosopographia Attica II, p. 67, as the date of Menander’s first victory the year 322-21. 
In so doing he tacitly ignores the date under which the notice is found in Hieronymus. 
The discrepancy of a year between Clinton’s emended notice and the date 321-20 as 
given by Hieronymus troubles Bethe Hermes XXXVII (1902), p. 281, and he refuses to 
pass over it lightly. Yet so many are the dislocations of notices in Hieronymus that 
this discrepancy could hardly of itself invalidate Clinton’s emendation. 
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xdéous of his original. This is no substitution at all, but one of 
the most common kind of scribal errors and easily to be corrected. 

The only reason, then, for emending Avoxdéous to Piroxdéous 
in the notice of Anon. De com., is that the notice is thus brought 
into partial agreement with the data of our versions of Eusebius 
under the years 322-21 and 321-20. If we can show that the 
notice of Anon. De com. can not refer to a year as late as 322-21, 
then Clinton’s conjecture must be abandoned. 

We have already seen that some scholars have found reason to 
suspect the data given by the inscription. It must therefore be 
used with great caution, and we must beware of using any part 
of it as a basis for conclusions until we have made certain whether 
it contains an error or not, and wherein the error, if any there be, 
may lie. Yet even if we admit the correctness of the inscription 
in assigning Menander’s birth to the archonship of Sosigenes 
342-41 B. c. (and, for our present argument, such a proceeding 
is permissible, because, since no one accepts a date posterior to 
291-90 for Philippus, the birth date can not be later than 
342-41), there is a grave objection to Clinton’s emendation of 
Avoxr€ous to Piroxddous. If the poet was born in 342-41, and if 
it was in the archonship of Philocles (322-21) that he won his 
first victory, he must then have been in his twenty-first year, or, 
assuming that he was born during the concluding months of 
342-41, in his twentieth year. But to call him épnfos at that 
age involves a contradiction of terms, since the period of épnBeéa, 
properly speaking, was limited to the eighteenth and nineteenth 
years of a young man’s life. Assuming that the inscription is 
right in giving 342-41 as the date of Menander’s birth, he would 
have become éfnfos in 324, and could no longer be properly 
called épnBos in 322-21." 


1 The age at which the enrolment of the 8a took place has long been disputed. 
Since the discovery of the ’A@nvaiwy Iodrela of Aristotle, the locus classicus for the 
enrolment of the nfo. is chap. 42 of that work. There occur the words: éyypd- 
govra 5° els rods Snudras dxtwxaldexa ern yeyovbres. It is still, however, a matter of 
dispute among scholars whether by this statement is intended the completion of the 
seventeenth year of a young man’s life, or of his eighteenth year; but to my mind it 
seems certain that the statement of Aristotle and our other evidence lead to the con- 
clusion that the enrolment took place at the end of the seventeenth year. For dis- 
cussion, and for corroboration of my view, see Schaefer Demosthenes und seine Zeit 
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Further, Strabo tells us at xiv. 638 that Menander and Epi- 
curus were suvépnfo. These are his words: 


*"A@nvaion KAypovxous Exeuwav duryiArciouvs &€ éavtrdv, dv Hv wai NeoxAjs 6 
*Emxovpov tod ditocdgov taryp, ypappatodiddoxados, ws pact Kat d) Kai 
tpapivai pacww évOdde [év Sapw] kai ev Téw xat epyBetoa “AOjvnor yevérOa 
% aire cvvédyBov Mévavdpov tov kwpexdv.' 


Now, the Chronica of Apollodorus’ gives the birth-date of Epi- 
curus with great precision, to wit, the seventh of Gamelion of Ol. 
109°= 342-41 B. c., or January of 341. The seventeenth life- 
year, accordingly, would have been completed in Gamelion of 
325-24 B. c.=January 324, and it must have been during that 
year that he became éfnfos.’ At this time the épnSeéa, presumably, 
still lasted for two years‘ and, unless the word ovvépnBos here 
has its most restricted sense, Menander must have become 
épnBos in the year 325-24 (archonship of Anticles), or 324-23 
(archonship of Hegesias), or 323-22 (archonship of Cephiso- 
dorus); and it is to one of these names that the Avoxddous of 
Anon. De com. must be corrected. If our premises are granted, 
the choice is a simple one and the correction to ’Avti«déous is as 
good as a certainty.’ 

Now, if Menander produced his first play in the spring of 
324 &pnBos wv, he must have become éfnBos at the beginning of 
the year 325-24, while his comrade Epicurus became é$nfos a 
year later in 324-23. Assuming that Menander became épnfos 


IIT}, 2, pp. 19-388; Foucart Bull. corr. hell. XIII (1889), p. 263; Gilbert Griech. Staats- 
alt.2 I, p. 218; Wilamowitz Arist. u. Athen I, p. 191; Busolt Griech. Staatsalt.2, 
p. 218. Compare also Blass Att. Beredsamkeit? III. 1, p. 9. Of course, as enrolment 
was held but once a year and on a fixed date, the ages might vary almost a year, and a 
youth might have almost completed his eighteenth year at the time of his enrolment. 

1QGompare also Diogenes Laertius x. 1, who says of Epicurus éxrwxadexérn 3’ 
énOeiv els AOhvas. 


2 As cited by Diog. Laert. x. 14: éyev}On 5é, pnow ‘Amwodrdbdwpos év Xponxois, card 
7d tplrov eros Tis évvdrns Kal éxatroorfs d\uumiddos (342-41 B. Cc.) Lworyévous &pxovros 
unvds TaundOvos éBdéun, torepov ris IiAdrwvos redeuT is éxrd. 

8 For discussion, see Jacoby Apollodors Chronik, pp. 354-58. 

4See Girard L’éducation athénienne, pp. 301, 302. 

5 This change has already been suggested en passant by Legrand Revue des études 


grecques XVI (1903), p. 358; but he adduces no reasons and merely suggests it as a 
possibility. 
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at the beginning of 325-24, he must then have been entering on 
his eighteenth life-year, and the date of his birth would fall 
before the beginning of the year 342-41 (archonship of Sosi- 
genes) and would have to be placed in the year 343-42.' 

This conclusion is flatly contradicted by the inscription, which 
says expressly that Menander was born in the year of Sosigenes 
(342-41). Yet the assumption of an error in the inscription is 
tolerable, if only we can find sufficient reason for its origin. Let 
us see. 

Strabo states that Menander and Epicurus were cuvédnBo; 
and Jacoby believes that this statement must have been based on 
official records, that the two names must have been found on the 
same tablet, and that the two youths must have been enrolled at 
the same time. Such a claim, however, seems unwarranted; at 
least there is no passage in which the word ovvépnfos would 
warrant the conclusion that the Anfapyiued of the épnBou had 
been employed as evidence. Much more likely is it that the 
source of Strabo (perhaps a record of the épnSela of Epicurus, 
like the record of a certain Herodotus mentioned by Diogenes 
Laertius x. 4) based its statement on some sentence in the works 
of Epicurus himself where Epicurus referred to his famous con- 
temporary Menander. 

The explanation of the discrepancy, accordingly, is not far to 
seek. The author of our inscription, knowing that Menander and 
Epicurus were called cvvédnfSo., interpreted the word in the sense 
which it had in his own later day, when the éfn8o served only one 
year; and, knowing that Epicurus was born in the year of the 
archon Sosigenes, he ascribed the birth of Menander to the same 


1It is not yet fully agreed as to the time of year at which the doxiuacla of the épnBor 
took place. It is certain that all of our known ephebic inscriptions are dated in the 
third prytany, in the month Boedromion; cf. Dumont Essai I, p. 134. But this fact 
by no means leads to the conclusion that the dox.wacla and enrolment took place at 
that time, and it is much more likely that the dox,uacla and enrolment took place at 
the beginning of the official year; cf. Wilamowitz Arist. u. Athen I, p.191; Busolt 
Griech. Staatsalt.2, p. 213. If the doxiuacla is to be placed at the beginning of the 
official year in Hecatombaeon, or at any time prior thereto, then the birth of Menander 
must be ascribed to the year 343-42. 

Kaibel in his comments on the inscription suspects the year 342-41 as an error, but 
believes that it was reached by a computation based on the date of Menander’s first 
appearance in 322-21 (which date he accepts on the authority of the emended notice of 
Clinton), and that twenty years (the “half dxu#’’) were added. 
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year. Having thus been led to substitute the name of Sosigenes 
for the name of the archon which he found given, and which he 
considered as an error, he naturally enough retained fifty-two years 
as the length of Menander’s life, without discovering to himself the 
discrepancy by laboriously counting down a list of archons.' 

One more objection yet remains to the correction of Avoxdéous 
to ’Avrucddovs in Anon. De com., to wit, the notices (as restored 
by Capps) in our versions of Eusebius which place the first 
appearance of Menander at the City Dionysia in Ol. 114° = 
321-20 (in the Armenian version Ol. 114*— Abraham 1595 
= 322-21). This notice, I believe, belonged originally to 
Ol. 113° = 325-24, the year of the archonship of Anticles, 
and has been lowered by just one Olympiad. For similar dislo- 
cations, see Jacoby Apollodors Chronik, pp. 129, 132, 139, 287, 
308, 313. This kind of error occurs several times in the portions 
of the Canon which come under Jacoby’s survey, and in places 
where there is other evidence to make the true date certain. In 
this particular case we have no evidence which can make it sure 
that the notice has suffered a dislocation; but, if we are right in 
correcting to ’AvtieAdous in Anon. De com., the assumption of a 
dislocation of the notice in our versions of Eusebius becomes 
necessary. , 

We must then suppose that Menander’s first appearance at the 
City Dionysia took place in the year 324, and that his first City 
victory was in 315. This is just what we should expect from all 
that we know of his career. The apparent tradition that he was 
victorious with his first play in the year 321-20, or 322-21 and 
yet won the first prize so seldom, has always been a troublesome 
point to critics. He won only eight victories in all, of which 
four, or possibly five, were won at the City Dionysia.’ It now 


1The theory just proposed necessitates the assumption that the compiler of the 
inscription knew the birth-date of Epicurus, and that he was aware of the fact that 
Menander and Epicurus were called cuvégnfo. As we know nothing of the sources 
from which the compiler of the inscriptionidrew, and can merely state that he used 
great care in the selection of his data, such an assumption can not be made into a cer- 
tainty ; but it seems to be the most natural explanation of the error of the inscription. 

2See Aul. Gell. xvii. 4: ex istis tamen centum et quinque omnibus eum octo vicisse, 
idem Apollodorus eodem in libro scripsit. Gellius here gives the total for both 
festivals, while Apollodorus gave the number of victories for each festival separately : 
ef. Jacoby Apollodors Chronik, p. 359. 
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seems certain that it was only after repeated attempts that he won 
a coveted City victory; nor is it likely, in view of the small num- 
ber of victories, that it was with his first play that he won a 
victory at the Lenaea in 322-21 or 321-20. 

Bethe Hermes XXXVII (1902), p. 278, by an examination of 
two places in the Heauton Timorumenos of Terence, finds a new 
and valuable clue to the date of its prototype, Menander’s play of 
like name; but, under the influence of older views, he does not 
venture to date the production of the ‘Eavrov tiwwpovpevos earlier 
than 321, and gives back in his conclusions all the ground which 
he had gained. Line 117 of the play of Terence reads: 


in Asiam ad regem militatum abiit Chremes, 


and Alexander is the only person who could be spoken of par 
excellence as “the king” at this period. In 1. 194, moreover, 
occur the words patriam incolumem. After the ravages of the 
Lamian war this phrase would be altogether out of place. Bethe 
believes, therefore, that this play was written by Menander before 
the year 323, but that, in accordance with the notices of our 
versions of Eusebius, it was not produced until 321 or 320. His 
arguments for a date of composition prior to the death of Alexan- 
der are cogent and convincing, but we can not suppose for a moment 
that Menander postponed the production of his play for two years 
out of a desire to polish it off carefully. In view of the fact that he 
wrote some hundred and five plays in about thirty-three years, he 
must soon have learned to work much more rapidly. Or, if 
Bethe means to imply that the play was not produced until 321 
because of the extreme youth of the poet, there are the cases of 
Alexis and of Eupolis and of Aristophanes, each of whom brought 
out a drama at as early an age as seventeen. If Terence’s ll. 117 
and 194 are a true reflex of the Menandrian original, we must 
assuredly suppose that Menander brought out the play before 
the year 321; for, had the production been as late as that, the 
references to “Alexander” and to “a fatherland still safe and 
unimpaired” would no longer be pertinent. Clearly, if Bethe’s 
arguments are of any weight, we must assume that the “Eavrov 
Timmpovpevos was brought out as early as 323. This conclusion 
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affords strong corroboration of the correctness of the change to 
’Avtixdéovs in the notice of Anon. De com. 

Legrand Revue des études grecques XVI (1903), p. 357, per- 
ceiving the error of Bethe, carries back the production of the 
play to the period of its composition (that is, to a time prior to 
the death of Alexander) by endeavoring to show that it was pro- 
duced at the festival of the Attic deme Aixone by the youthful 
Menander at eighteen years of age, who thus started his career 
before venturing on a more ambitious attempt at the Lenaea or 
the City Dionysia in Athens. But new plays were not, in general, 
presented at demotic festivals; at these the performances were 
confined to the reproduction of old pieces, and there are but two 
instances known to us of new plays having been brought out at 
demotic festivals. Once, indeed, we find a record’ of a new play 
at Salamis, if the inscription, which dates in the Christian era, 
has been correctly restored; and there is a second record’ which 
tells us that Euripides brought out a new tragedy at the Pei- 
raeeus. At Aixone, to be sure, we know’ that there was a theater 
in which plays were produced—all comedies apparently; but we 
are not warranted in assuming that this deme formed an excep- 
tion to the general rule. Moreover, if Legrand follows out the 
suggestion which he tentatively makes, that is to emend to ’Avti- 
KXéovs in the notice of Anon. De com., he can not connect this 
notice with an assumed production of a play at the deme Aixone; 
for it would be absolutely without parallel for the chronographers 
to record a first victory or any victory at a demotic festival. 
Legrand’s hypothesis is based on the fact that the scene of the 
play is laid in the deme Aixone; but even if the scene is laid at 
Aixone, it is not safe to conclude that it was produced there. For 
such a conclusion there is as little warrant as there would be for 
concluding that Menander’s play the ‘AXaeis was brought out at 
the deme ‘Adal ’Apadnvides because, as we know, its action 
takes place in that deme. Legrand’s arguments relating to the 
inconsistencies of the play, however, have weight; and, together 
with Bethe’s suggestion, afford convincing proof of the early 
date of Menander’s drama. 


1CJA, II, 470. 2See Haigh Attic Theatre?, p. 43. 3CTA. IT, 585. 
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Jacoby would solve the problem by attacking the death-date 
given in the inscription, namely the year of the archonship of 
Philippus and the thirty-second year of Ptolemy Soter’s reign, 
and by arguing for the year 291-90 as the date of Menander’s 
death. He believes that there has been a corruption from 8 «at » 
to 8 «al 2, that is to say, from 34 to 32. The year of Ptolemy 
Soter’s accession is variously given by the Greek chronographers' 
as 324-23 or 323-22, of which the latter year is the one gener- 
ally accepted. Jacoby, arbitrarily assuming that the author of 
our inscription reckoned from the year 324-23, arrives at the 
year 291-90 as the thirty-fourth year of Ptolemy, and thinks 
that the name of the archon as originally given was that of this 
year, 291-90. He further claims that when, through the cor- 
ruption of 6 to 8, the statement was taken as referring to the 
year 293-92, the name of the archon was changed and the name 
Philippus substituted. If, however, the compiler of the inscription 
was careful enough to do this, he would have been much more likely, 
I conceive, to change the numeral than the name of the archon. 
Jacoby’s conclusions are reached only by extreme means. The 
birth-date he feels must be right; and he accepts the number of 
years given as the length of Menander’s life, because it agrees 
with a passage of the Chronica of Apollodorus as cited by Gellius 
xvii. 4, where the metre preserves the number. Therefore the 
error must be in the death-date, and he is willing to employ any 
means to bring the date given by the inscription into agreement 
with his theory that Philippus was archon in the year 293-92. 
Yet such arbitrary treatment of the inscription can not be a posi- 
tive argument for placing Philippus in the year 293-92. If, 
on other grounds, it could be proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, as has not yet been done, that Philippus was archon in 
293-92, then it would be allowable to apply to our inscription a 
critique like that of Jacoby. 

Our chief difficulty lies in the fact that there is no general 
agreement as to the archonship of Philippus. Older scholars’ 


1See Beloch Beitr. zur alt. Gesch. III, p.313; Jacoby Das marmor Parium, p. 19. 
Beloch in his Geschichte III, 2, p. 33, claims that even the year 322-21 may be probable. 


2So Droysen Hellen. II. 2, p. 397. 
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placed it in the year 292-91, and this is the date which Beloch' 
once accepted; but Unger,’ Kirchner,’ Ferguson,‘ Jacoby,’ and 
Kolbe® insist upon assigning it to the year 293-92. Very 
recently, however, Beloch has abandoned his former position and 
maintains’ the date as 291-90. 

Inasmuch as our conclusion that the birth of Menander is to 
be ascribed to the year 343-42 B. o. makes it necessary to assign 
the archonship of Philippus to the year 292-91, it is necessary to 
consider here certain points in the arguments of Kolbe and of 
Bethe, the most recent exponents of the dates 293-92 and 291-90, 
and to determine whether their methods of procedure are fully 
justified. Kolbe seeks to show that Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
in his account of the life of Deinarchus, must have reckoned the 
two fifteen-year periods which he mentions, as running from 
322-21 to 308-7 and from 307-6 to 293-92. By thus reckoning 
inclusively he arrives at the year 293-92 as the archonship of 
Philippus. The passage De Dein. 2 reads as follows: 

Kai diarerédexev érav revrexaidexa xpovov Adyous ovyypapwv ois Bovdo- 
pévars Ews Kadooavdpos rv modw xdrecxev. eri S& ’Avagixpdrovs dpxovros 
(307-6), ép’ ob xaréAvoav rh év TH Movvuxia ppovpay irs Kacodvipov xata- 
orabeicay of repi Avriyovov kai Anuyrpiov. . . . eioedOeiv pev eis dixaorypiov 
ovx tréuewav . . . . &eAOwv Se rips wdAews Kai EADwv eis XaAxida . . . . Tov 
dx’ ’Avagixparous xpovov éws Pirirmov wevrexardexéryn yevomevov éxel diérpupev. 
But this statement of Dionysius is not specific enough to make this 
conclusion of Kolbe’s the only possible one, and it seems to me not 
at all improbable that by the words rév am’ ’Avafkicpdrous ypdvov 
&ws Didlwrrov mevrecadexérn yevouevov Dionysius meant the period 
from 306-5 to 292-91 reckoned inclusively; especially in view of 
the data found in De Dein. 9. Here occur the words tovds ’A@nvnow 
dpEavras ... . yevouevous éBdounxovta mpoOncopuev; but our manu- 


1** Die attischen Archonten im dritten Jahrhundert,”’’ Beitr. zur alt. Gesch. (1902), 
and in Hermes XXXVII (1903), p. 130. 

2Philol. XXXVIII (1879), p. 447. 3 Hermes XXXVII (1902), p. 438. 

4The Athenian Archons, pp. 11 ff.—Ferguson’s latest discussion, The Priests of 
Asklepios, was received after this article was in pages and his results unfortunately 
can not be referred to here. 5 Apollodors Chronik, p. 360. 

6 Ath. Mitth. XXX (1905), pp. 78-84. So too Schoeffer in P.-W. II, p. 588; Ditten- 
berger Syll.2, p. 192, n. 18. Wilamowitz Antigonos, p. 240, gives a doubting assent. 
1 Griechische Geschichte III. 2, p. 33 (1904). 
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scripts contain only sixty-eight names. Inasmuch as Dionysius 
states distinctly that he is going to give the names of seventy 
archons, we can not do otherwise than accept his statement at pre- 
cisely its face value; and, in the absence of any statement to the 
contrary, we must assume that they cover a period of seventy years. 
We have from other sources proof for Hegesias, archon in 324-23, 
whose name is missing from the list. It is not therefore unreason- 
able, in view of the explicit statement of the number seventy, to 
assume that the list originally contained yet another name, now 
lost; and, since the list is complete through Olympiodorus 
(294-93), and it follows from De Dein. 2 that Philippus is the 
last archon during this period of seventy years, it must be the 
archon of 293-92 whose name has been lost. By looking at the 
matter from a slightly different point of view we arrive at this 
same conclusion; and, in addition, we are forced to admit that 
Dionysius must have reckoned the second fifteen-year period as 
extending from 306-5 to 292-91. For, after an enumeration of 
the names of forty archons and a sentence in explanation, Diony- 
sius gives the names of fifteen archons, beginning with Archippus 
and ending with Anaxicrates (307-6); then occur the following 
words: él rovrou % xataotabeioa id Kaccavépou oduyapyia Kate- 
AVOn, Kal of eicaryyenOevTes Epuryor, év ols Kai Acivapyos Hv; followed 
by a list of fourteen names beginning with Coroebus and ending 
with Philippus. A comparison of the phraseology of this passage 
and of chap. 2 makes it certain to my mind that the list of archons 
here is meant to cover the period am’ ’Avagicparous .. . . és 
®.rlrrrov, and that there were fifteen names in the original list, 
and that Dionysius reckoned from 306-5 to 292-91. All those 
who place Philippus in 293-92 resort to the most extreme devices 
of argumentation to discredit the explicit statement of Dionysius. 

Again, Kolbe maintains that, inasmuch as the Parian Chronicle 
reckoned the reign of Ptolemy from the year 324-23, we must 
needs do so in the case of our inscription. This, too, would place 
Philippus in the year 293-92. But, on the other hand, we know 
that the date from which many chronographers' reckoned was 
the year 323-22; and it is possible that the author of our inscrip- 


1See Jacoby Das marmor Parium, p. 195. 
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tion may have followed this system. To assume that Ptolemy’s 
reign began in the year 323-22 involves no distortion of the evi- 
dence; and on this point, at least, the Parian Chronicle may not 
be infallible." Having thus arrived at the date 293-92 as the year 
of the archonship of Philippus, Kolbe counts back fifty-two years 
and says that Menander must have been born in the year 344-43. 
This year, however, can not be brought into relation with the state- 
ment of Strabo that Menander and Epicurus were ovvépnSor, and 
so must be rejected. / 

Beloch’ has taken the other horn of the dilemma in his argu- 
ments for the year 291-90 as the date of the archonship of 
Philippus. Assuming that the birth-date given by the inscrip- 
tion is correct, he counts down fifty-two years and arrives at the 
year 291-90 as the year of Philippus, which year he proceeds to 
defend by the use of CJA. II. 5. 6146. But there are weighty 
reasons for believing that the Cimon there mentioned does not 
belong to this period,’ but to a much later date; and there is 
no sufficient reason for supposing that the name to be supplied is 
that of Philippus. Besides, in order to make room for two 
archons, Cimon and Lysias, between Olympiodorus and Philippus, 
he is obliged to treat the text of Dionysius De Dein. 9 in a most 
arbitrary manner. For either Dionysius deliberately falsified in 
his statement as to the number of archons, or he himself, by an 
omission in the list which he obtained from his sources, believed 
that Philippus was archon in the year 292-91. For inasmuch as 
he gives the archon for 261-60 as the first and Philippus as the 
last in the list and states that he is going to give seventy names, 
if Philippus is to be placed in the year 291-90, there must have 
been seventy-one names in the original list. We are not in a 
position to impeach the sincerity of Dionysius in this matter and 
his language precludes any theory of exclusive reckoning by 
years, as suggested by Beloch. The only possibility to support 
Beloch’s view is that one name may have dropped out of the 
original list, that Dionysius may have had only seventy names, 
and placed Philippus in 292-91. Such a possibility has no 


1See Beloch Gr. Gesch. III. 2, pp. 33, 34. 2Gr. Gesch. III. 2, p. 33. 
3See Kolbe Ath. Mitth. XXX (1905), pp. 76, 103 ff. 
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authority except the doubtful and fragmentary inscription ad- 
duced and emended by Beloch. Therefore, as the case now 
stands, any conservative criticism must needs maintain that 
Dionysius is historically correct in stating that there were sev- 
enty archons from Nicophemus through Philippus, and conclude 
that the name of the archon for the year 293-92 has been lost.’ 
It seems to me that argumentation based on the inscription J. G. 
Sic. et Ital. 1184 is bound to be faulty; we must work from other 
facts to the inscription, and not vice versa. 

My line of argument is briefly as follows: We know that 
Menander and Epicurus were cuvépnSo.. Epicurus must have 
become épnBos at the beginning of the year 324-23. Menander 
must have become éfnfos in 325-24 (archonship of Anticles) or 
324-23 (archonship of Hegesias and year of Alexander’s death) 
or 323-22 (archonship of Cephisodorus). From Anon. De com. 
we know that Menander as é$nfos won a victory in the archon- 
ship “of Diocles’—a name which we know to be corrupt. 
Bethe has shown that Menander must have composed a play 
before the death of Alexander. There is thus a double reason 
for rejecting Clinton’s emendation to Philocles (322-21) and for 
emending to Anticles (325-24). If Menander became éfnfos 
at the beginning of 325-24, his birth must fall in the year 
343-42. The most natural explanation of the error of the 
inscription is that it is due to a synchronism with Epicurus. 
Reckoning from 343-42, we arrive at the year 292-91 as the 
date of Menander’s death and of the archonship of Philippus 
and of the thirty-second year of the reign of Ptolemy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


1 Perhaps we shall never find the material to determine what was the full name 
of the missing archon of the year 293-92. That it ended in -oos (or perhaps -pos) 
would seem to have been established by Capps Am. Jour. Arch. IV (1900), pp. 89, 90. 
The fragment on which Capps bases this partial determination certainly refers to a 
year prior to Menander’s death and subsequent to the introduction of the contest of 
comic actors at the City Dionysia—an innovation which, in all probability, took 
place between 307 B. c. and Menander’s death. But, in the period extending from the 
poet’s death back as far as 307, we know of no archon-name ending in -oos or -pos. 
There seems, therefore, to be good reason for assuming a gap of a year in the list 
between Philippus and his next known predecessor, Olympiodorus, archon for the 
year 294-93.—Wilhelm Urkunden dramatischer Auffiihrungen, pp. 63 ff., argues against 
so early a date for the inscription under consideration. 


























THE OSCAN AND UMBRIAN PUMPERIAS 
By A. G. Latrp 


The word pimperias occurs eight times’ in the Oscan Iovi- 
lae inscriptions and pumper‘ias once in the Iguvinian Tables 
(II. B. 2). In origin it is related to *pompe ‘quinque’ as decu- 
ria is to decem, and meant, originally at least, a group of five. 
On its meaning in the inscriptions opinions differ. Bacheler 
Rhein. Mus. XLIV, p. 324, is uncertain whether Fiisiais pim- 
periais in nos. 27, 28 (C. 115, 116; P. 131, 132) is a dative or an 
ablative plural. If it is a dative, he thinks that the pomperias 
are a body of men, who received the iovila when it was dedicated 
and are to be compared, probably, to the Decuriae of a sacred 
college; if it is an ablative, the phrase gives the date of the dedi- 
cation of the iovila, namely, at the meeting of the group of five. 
On the basis of prifts pimperias ‘probaverunt *quincuriae’ in 
no. 33 (C. 107, P. 187) Bucheler is fairly positive that the pom- 
perias are a body of men, and he thinks (p. 327) the dative 
the more natural construction in nos. 27, 28; consequently he 
is led to the conclusion, from the parallelism of Fisiais eiduis 
(no. 21; C. 101; P. 130) with Fiisiais pimperiais, that eiduis 
also denotes a body of men, likewise interested in the iovilae. 
Von Planta II, p. 632, agrees with Bucheler in associating eiduis 
and ptimperiais in meaning, but prefers to take both as 
ablatives, giving the time of meeting of the bodies. Conway, 
who defines (p. 650) ptiimperias as “denoting some group of 
families and also the days of their solemn assemblies (? on the 
nones as the fifth day of the month),” takes Fiisiais pimperi- 
ais as an ablative of time, but separates eiduis and pimperiais 
in meaning to the extent of making the former purely temporal, 
corresponding to Latin idibus. Buck (p. 247) thinks that pim- 

1 Buck Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian, nos. 24, 27, 28, 30, 32, 33; Conway Italic 
Dialects, nos. 105-7, 114-16, 123; von Planta Gram. d. oskisch-wmbrischen Dialekte, nos. 
131, 132, 134, 136, 187, 141, 148a. The numbers cited in the article refer to Buck’s 


Grammar; C. and P. refer to Conway and von Planta. 
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periais and eiduis denote festivals, called Fisian or Martian 
“apparently from the divinity in whose honor they were held;” 
and he would explain Fiisiais piimperiais as the festival or 
period at which the iovilae were dedicated. 

It seems to me that the pruifts ptimperias ‘ probaverunt *quin- 
curiae’ of no. 33 (C. 107; P. 137) can be explained only on the 
assumption that the pomperias were bodies of men, and that its 
use here (cf. also the related no. 32; C. 106; P. 136) justifies us 
in taking Fifsiais pimperiais in nos. 27, 28 (C. 115, 116; P.131, 
132) as a dative, which is decidedly the most natural construction 
with the est. On the other hand, it is very tempting to interpret 
eiduis Mamerttiais by ‘idibus Martiis,’ and the ablative is just 
as natural a construction as the dative in nos. 21 and 29 (C. 101, 
113; P. 130, 133). It must be admitted that Fisiais eiduis 
and Fiisiais pimperiais are in appearance parallel constructions, 
and seem to be either both datives or both ablatives. It also seems 
to be a fair conclusion, from the parallelism of their use, that 
eiduis and pumperiais are similar in sense; that if one is a body 
of men or a festival, so also is the other. But this reasoning is 
shown to be defective by the assumption that the pomperias 
were bodies of men that changed from month to month. Otherwise 
we might reason from a sentence like hance iovilam prytanibus 
Martiis dedit; sacrata est idibus Juliis that prytanibus and idibus 
must be in the same case and be like in meaning. That the pom- 
perias were in fact monthly bodies receives strong support from 
the following passage in the Iguvinian Table II. B. 1 ff.: seme- 
nies tekuries sim kaprum upetu. tekvias famer’ias pum- 
per’ias XII, i. e., ‘semenies (?) decuriis suem, caprum deligito. 
tekvias (?) familiae *quincuriae XTi.’ Following this passage 
we have the names of ten gentes, eight of which are divided into 
two parts (the Atiedii, the second Atiedii, etc.), one, the Casili, 
into three parts, while there is but one branch of the Perasnanii. 
The ten gentes, accordingly, were made up of twenty familiae, 
but no plausible connection of the XII that follows pumper'ias 
with either the ten or the twenty has been suggested (cf. Bache- 
ler Umbrica, p. 140). Conway had an inkling of the true mean- 
ing when he remarked: “the case of the following numeral is 
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doubtful, possibly XII means mensis duodecimi” (p. 650, s. pum- 
pedias). Since pomperias in Oscan is defined by Mamertius, 
which is not only the name of a month in Latin, but in Oscan is 
an attribute of eiduis ‘idibus;’ since there are also Fisian pom- 
perias and Fisian ides; and since pumper'ias in Umbrian is 
associated with XII, the number of months in a year (the XII 
having no apparent connection with other numbers in the con- 
text), it seems to be a plausible conclusion that the pomperias, 
proved by no. 33 to be bodies of men, were bodies that changed 
from month to month. 

From this conclusion we get at least a little light upon the 
iovilae inscriptions. On previous hypotheses there was no expla- 
nation for the application of pustmas ‘postremae’ to pumperias 
(no. 23; C. 105; P. 141), but, if the pumperias were monthly, 
pustmas would signify the last month of the year. The use of 
the plural here and in nos. 27, 28 (C. 115, 116; P. 131, 132) may 
imply that the Clovatii and Calovii were divided into two or 
more families like the Iguvinian gentes, though in nos. 27, 28 
it would also be possible that the iovila was dedicated for all the 
pomperias (of a number of federated gentes) that held office in 
the month Fisius. In no. 33 (C. 107; P. 137) Falenias, since 
it agrees with pumperias instead of being in the genitive like 
‘Clovatiorum’ in no. 23, seems to be the name of a month rather than 
ofagens. Inno. 30 (C. 114; P. 134) the word sill follows pim- 
periafs; this may mean that the iovilae are to be dedicated for 
all the Tanterneian pomperias of a year. The dedication is to 
be made on the Martian ides (no. 29), which would be a natural 
date with reference to all the pomperias if Martius was the 
first month as at Rome. In no. 21 there is a dedication of a iovila 
of all the Terentii Magii (pomperias are not mentioned here) 
to take place on the Fisian ides. Since the month Fisius seems 
to have been the one before Martius (cf. nos. 27, 28), it may have 
been the last of the year, which again would be a natural month 
for a dedication to all the pomperias, supposing that the pom- 
perias had anything to do with this iovila. The phrase in nos. 
27, 28, from which we learn that the Fisian pomperias were 
before the Martian, is not easy to explain on the assumption 
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that Fisius and Martius are names of months, for it would not 
seem to be necessary in that case to state that the Fisian pom- 
perias precede the Martian. The suggestion of Conway (p. 68), 
that this may be intended to cover the case of an intercalary 
month, is perhaps the best solution of the difficulty. 

It has hitherto been supposed that the Oscan pomperias 
denoted a group of: families, or the festival of a family group. 
The connection of families with the pomperias is certain from 
pumperias Kluvatiium in no. 23 as well as from the Umbrian 
passage; but the latter makes it very probable that the pumperias 
were groups of five individuals rather than of families. Certainly 
we can hardly suppose that each of the twenty Iguvinian families 
was divided into twelve groups of five sub-families, and that 
each of these groups had some duty or office for a month. It is 
much more likely that each family was represented in some kind 
of body by sixty individuals divided into twelve groups of five, 
each group performing some duty for a month. In this connec- 
tion should be cited a passage in Table III. 1 ff., where we are 
told that at a meeting, called the sextantariae *urnariae, an 
Auctor is elected and sacrificial offerings chosen by a rising vote 
of the puntes. This word is best referred to *pompe ‘quin- 
que,’ though the distinction between it and pomperias is not 
clear. Unless the members voted in “blocks of five,” we may 
perhaps assume that the puntes were the individual members of 
a pomperia. 

At the beginning of Table IT. B we are told that a pig and a goat 
are to be selected for or at the time of the semenies tekuries. 
Immediately following this there is a reference, unfortunately 
obscure, to the pomperias of the families, and after this comes 
“let him say for the Atiedii, for the second Atiedii, for the 
Clavernii, for the second Clavernii—for the Casili, for the second 
Casili, for the third Casili, etc.” Then in V.B.8 ff. we are told that, 
in return for regular contributions of grain from the Clavernii 
and Casili, the Atiedii are to give for or at the time of the 
sehmenier dequrier ten portions of swine’s flesh and five of 
goat’s flesh to the Clavernii, and fifteen and seven and half por- 
tions respectively to the Casili. The proportion of fifteen to ten 
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depends upon the division of the Casili into three families and of 
the Clavernii into two. This fact has long been recognized, but 
apparently no one has seen the connection of the pomperias with 
the numbers of portions of flesh. The Casili are represented, 
since they are divided into three families, by three pomperias, 
i. e., probably by fifteen men monthly, and the Casili receive 
fifteen portions of swine’s flesh; the Clavernii are represented by 
two pomperias or ten men, and receive ten portions of swine’s 
flesh. It is probable, therefore, that the flesh distributed to the 
different gentes went to their representatives. We are reminded 
of the fact that the Attic Prytanes dined at the public expense 
during their term of office, and there is also a parallel in the way 
the Prytanes and pomperias take turns in office, though the 
Prytanes are from one tribe, and the pomperias from all the 
gentes. We are also reminded of the Oscan inscription no. 27, 
in which kerssnasias ‘*cenariae’ if not used substantively, 
must refer to pomperias; in either case there is evidence for the 
conclusion that the Oscan pomperias like the Iguvinian partook 
of a public banquet during their month of office. 

As to the functions of the pomperias it is uncertain whether 
they were simply religious, or possibly also legislative. Sakra- 
sias ‘*sacrariae’ in no. 28 would seem to point to the for- 
mer conclusion; the presence of the Meddix in nos, 29, 30 
suggests the latter. It is also not clear, whether there was a 
joint meeting of the pomperias of the ten Iguvinian gentes, or 
whether the pomperias of each gens managed the affairs of that 
gens separately. The Atiedii, at least, had some separate meet- 
ings (V. A), and their acts, as those of the puntes in III and 
IV, are of a religious nature. 

Semenies in II. B. 1 is generally referred to semen, and the 
sacrifice, indicated by the selection of a pig and a goat, is taken 
to be in connection with a seed-festival. It is difficult to decide 
whether semenies or tekuries is the adjective. Buck trans- 
lates ‘sementivis decuriis,’ and understands decuriis to be the fes- 
tival of the decuriae (Glossary, s. v.), corresponding to his 
interpretation of pomperias in Oscan. The probability of 
decurtis being so used here is of course lessened if pomperias 
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does not mean a festival. Others would translate semenies 
tekuries ‘at the seed-festival of the decury’ (i.e, the federa- 
tion of ten families). Then tekuries must be an adjective, though 
we have dekkviarim in Oscan (no. 3.8). The most natural con- 
struction for tekuries is the dative, for the decuries; and the 
plural would imply that the word does not refer directly to the 
federation of the ten gentes, but, since most of the gentes are 
divided into two familiae and two pomperias make a decuria, 
we may assume that the decuries are the representatives of the 
gentes and that they are subdivided into pomperias. In that 
case semenies could hardly have anything to do with a seed-fes- 
tival. We should rather expect that the sacrifice in question was 
preliminary to the regular meetings of the representatives. The 
fact that the flesh is distributed to the pomperias would bear 
this out. Further, the sacrifice is to be offered to Ar*mune 
Iuve (II. B. 7), and apart from the question whether a seed- 
festival would be in honor of Jupiter, it may be of significance 
that Ar‘mune is probably connected with arsmor, ‘ritus,’ ‘insti- 
tutiones,’ and that Jupiter Ar‘mun would thus be a suitable deity 
to whom to sacrifice preliminary to the meeting of a legislative or 
religious body. If the decuriae are the undivided pom perias, 
semenies may be the adjective from a word signifying gens, and 
could be referred either to semen in the sense ‘stock,’ ‘race,’ or 
be cognate with Prussian seimins; cf. eri-ows, situs, and Rhod. 
xroiva ‘community.’ The use of sehemeniar (VII. A. 52) ofa 
forum would not be against the interpretation suggested, but it 
might be objected that in passages like Table ITI. 28 ff. we should 
expect to meet the word. Tekvias in the next line is rendered 
by ‘decurialis;’ but, aside from the fact that in Oscan we have 
dekkviarim, the sense is not satisfactory. The sentence has no 
verb. To take decuriales as predicate and supply let them be 
means nothing. To supply upetuta (cf. III. 11) from the pre- 
ceding upetu and make tekvias famer‘ias a genitive dependent 
upon pumper'ias is also unsatisfactory. Ifthe pumper’‘ias did 
the choosing, why not have a single sentence with upetuta instead 
of upetu? In III. 11 where upetuta is used of the puntes, 
the auctor beforehand merely names it (teitu). Our sentence 
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needs something like accept or receive, and a connection with 
découar suggests itself; but the formation is difficult. 

In the distribution of grain and meat in V. B. certain quan- 
tities of each are said to be given posti acnu. Acnu has been 
interpreted by ‘fundus,’ ‘sacrificium,’ and ‘annus.’ In my opinion 
‘fundus’ is impossible, because there is no reason why the Casili 
should contribute more per piece of land than the Clavernii; 
to assume that they did would destroy the proportions of the 
shares, which so evidently depend upon the number of families. 
‘Sacrificium,’ also, aside from the phonetic question of kn for gn, 
seems to me ill-suited to the context. In the case of the distribu- 
tion of meat posti acnu is limited by sehmenier dequrier, 
which, whatever be its meaning, has the sacrifice of a pig and 
goat connected with it, so that acnu in this connection, if a 
sacrifice, must refer to that particular sacrifice. In the case of 
the distribution of grain posti acnu is not thus limited; and, if 
acnu is a sacrifice, we should take it to refer to all of the numer- 
ous Atiedian offerings. Yet it certainly would be more natural 
if posti acnu had the same scope in both cases. The argument 
is not conclusive, but has some weight. Unfortunately we do not 
know what amount is denoted by a vef of meat. It is at least 
more definite than portion, because we have reference to half a 
vef. Nor do we know definitely that the ten vef of swine’s flesh 
and five of goat’s are intended to be a fair exchange for four p. 
of grain. Such an assumption is not more than plausible, and 
can not therefore be strongly urged in settling the meaning of 
acnu. On the whole, however, it may be claimed that in the 
Umbrian passage some measure of time would be the most suit- 
able meaning. A temporal meaning for acnu is strongly sup- 
ported by the probable reading acunum VI nesimum in the 
Tabula Bantina (1.31), which when compared with zicolom XXX 
nesimum (1. 17) can hardly be taken otherwise than as a tem- 
poral phrase. Unfortunately the context is lost, so that we get 
no help here for determining the measure of time. ‘Month’ would 
be suggested by VI, simply as a natural term to be mentioned 
in a law, but Umbrian menzne and antermenzaru and Sabine 
mesene show that the word for month corresponded with Latin — 
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mensis. ‘Day’ is impossible for acunum because of zicolom 
inl.17. Inno. 13 (C. 59; P. 62) occurs the dative of a name 
followed by akun. CXII. Akun has been thought to be some 
measure of land. Buck thinks we have to do with an epitaph 
and takes akun here (as elsewhere) in the sense of ‘year.’ The 
form, however, implies a genitive plural, and, if the inscription 
is an epitaph, we should expect the age of the deceased; cxii 
‘years’ is improbable in that case, though of course not out of the 
question; cf. vixit anis CLV in CTL. VIII. i. 541. On the tablet 
of Agnone we twice have the sentence aasai purasiai saahtim 
teftirim alttrei pitereipid akenei sakahiter; i.e., ‘in ara 
igniaria sancta crematio in altero quoque akenei (?) sacrificetur.’ 
On the one side of the tablet the phrase is followed by Fiuusasiais 
az huirtim sakarater ‘Floralibus ad lucum sacratur;’ on the 
other, by hirz Dekmannitis stait ‘lucus *Decumaniis stat.’ 
“Corresponding to the Floralia mentioned in 1. 20,” says Buck, 
p. 255, ““we probably have in Dekmannitis of 1. 48 the name of a 
December festival like the Roman Consualia or Saturnalia. The 
phrase alttrei pitereipid akenef, in case akenef is ‘year,’ must 
mean ‘in every other year.’ Otherwise it is ‘at each of the two fes- 
tivals,’ referring to the Floralia and the Decumania.” If this 
passage is to be used in determining the meaning of akenei, we 
must give to alttre{ pitereipid its natural meaning; and that is, 
if alttrei has any force at all, not ‘on each of two,’ but ‘on one 
of two,’ or, in a series, ‘on every other’ (cf. érepyepos). For 
puittirdspid without alter in its natural sense ‘each of two’ see 
the Cippus Abellanus. If akene{ means ‘sacrifice’ or ‘festival,’ 
and there was an offering at each of the two festivals mentioned, 
alttrei seems to have no point. If akenef is ‘year,’ one wonders 
why there should be a special sacrifice only once in two years, 
when the grove is intended for two festivals, which, judging from 
their names, should be yearly. A further reason against connect- 
ing acnu and annus is, of course the kn for tn. But if ‘day,’ 
‘month,’ and ‘year’ be shut out, and yet the most natural mean- 
ing for acnu is a space of time, the only other unit of time that 
can reasonably be assumed for the ancients is a quarter of a 
year. The Arcadians counted by quarters, as we learn from 
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Pliny 7. 48, 49: annum—determinabant—alii quadripartitis 
temporibus, sicut Arcades quorum anni trimestres fuere. *Aknos, 
a ‘point,’ might easily be used of the equinoctial and solstitial 
points (Jahrespunkt), and hence pass into the meaning ‘a 
quarter of a year. The meaning ‘quarter’ would suit admirably 
in the tablet of Agnone, because a sacrifice in every other quarter 
would give two sacrifices a year, one for the Floralia and one for 
the Decumania; and, if we may assume that the Floralia was in 
April as at Rome, and the Decumania, from its name, in Decem- 
ber, the festivals would fall in the second and fourth; i. e., in alter- 
nate quarters. If we apply this meaning to the passage in the 
Tabula Bantina, we might conjecture that the missing words 
enacted that a man could not be elected praetor within a year and 
a half after he had been quaestor. This would correspond to 
the Roman rule for aedile, praetor, and consul, since two full 
years would elapse, except when a vacancy was to be filled. Fur- 
ther, if inscription no. 13 is an epitaph, akun. CXII would be a 
natural age for the deceased. Finally, for the Umbrian passage 
it may be contended that ‘quarter’ is more suitable than ‘year;’ 
for if p. means pound and 4 p. of grain corresponded at all in 
value to 15 vef of meat, a vef could at least be no greater than 
a pound; and fifteen pounds a year would have to be divided 
among the twelve pomperias of both Atiedian families, i. e., 
among one hundred and twenty men, making one-eighth of a 
pound per man. If acnu is a ‘quarter’ each man would get a 
half pound, a reasonable amount, at least for a single banquet. 
There is even a suggestion of the distribution of halves of a vef 
in the VII s of 1.18. Umbrian seu-acni and per-acni are satis- 
factorily accounted for on this hypothesis, whether they be 
referred to *ak- in the sense of ‘fine,’ or to *akno- a ‘quarter.’ 
Since twelve months to a year have been assumed in the 
previous part of the paper, a counting by quarters could only be 
considered a survival of earlier customs. The argument of silence 
on the part of Pliny may of course be used against the suggestion 
that the Oscans and Umbrians ever counted in this way. On 
the assumption that they did, a point may be brought up in 
connection with sestentasiaru in III. 2. This has been inter- 
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preted, doubtfully, as ‘bi-monthly.’ On this basis, if a quarter 
rather than a year were the unit, it would mean bi-weekly. In 
that case semenies, for which Baicheler and Conway give ‘semen- 
stribus,’ might be ‘semi-monthly’ rather than ‘half-yearly,’ and the 
two pomperias of each gens (the ordinary division being into 
two families) may have each held office for half a month. The 
‘“‘Fisian pomperias which are before the Martian” (nos. 27, 28) 
might then be the pomperias of the last half of the month, 
and Conway’s suggestion of the intercalary month be rendered 
unnecessary. That Fisius was the name of an ordinary month 
might be inferred from no. 21. But any connection of semenies 
with mensis is difficult in view of menzne and antermenzaru. 
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THE EXTENT OF STRABO’S TRAVEL IN GREECE 
By Cuaries HEALD WELLER 


The two writers to whom we are most indebted for our knowl- 
edge of the geography and topography of ancient Greece are 
Strabo and Pausanias; the importance of our learning as much 
as possible of the extent of their travels and autopsy is, there- 
fore, obvious. Pausanias’ personal acquaintance with the country 
has been proved by the excavations and researches of the last 
half-century. The question as to that of Strabo is still debatable. 

A few of the divergent opinions on the subject may properly 
be quoted, though, since one finds no thorough discussion of the 
evidence, a complete list need not be given. The earlier scholars 
(for example, Heeren, who is mentioned below) took more or less 
for granted the geographer’s visitation of the places that he de- 
scribed; increasing doubt has been shown by later investigators. 
Leake says (Athens and the Demi of Attica I, p. 32): “As his 
account of the sea-coast is generally more accurate and detailed 
than that of the inland districts, we are tempted to believe that 
few parts of the interior were visited by him, but that his travels 
were principally performed by sea.” Curtius remarks (Pelopon- 
nesos I, p. 120): “Denn ausser Korinth . . . . wird man schwer- 
lich einen peloponnesischen Ort ausfindig machen, welchen er 
nachweislich aus eigener Anschauung beschrieben hat.” But 
elsewhere he declares (ibid. II, p. 114, n. 75; cf. Zeitschr. f. d. 
Alterthumswiss. X [1852], cols. 5 f., where his view is given with 
more detail): ‘“‘Die folgende Beschreibung der Gemalde (Str., 
p. 343 Cas.) macht mir wahrscheinlich, dass Strabon selbst diese 
Kaste (i. e., of Elis) bereiste und Olympia besuchte.” Bursian 
(Geographie von Griechenland) does not express explicitly his 
estimate of our author’s testimony; he sometimes mentions a lack 
of autopsy (as II, p. 258), but in general he seems to admit 
Strabo’s personal knowledge (cf. ibid., p. 322: “Strabon fand 
zwischen den Trimmern der Stadt noch ein Heiligthum des As- 
klepios,” etc.). Schréter (De Strabonis itineribus, as quoted by 
(CLaAssicaL PaiLoLoey I, October, 1906] 339 
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Vogel, Philologus XLI (1882), p. 516) maintains: “vix credibile 
est Strabonem non plura visitasse Graeciae loca quam Corinthum 
et Athenas.” Niese affirms (Rhein. Mus. N. F. XXXII [1877], 
p. 281; cf. Hermes XIIT [ 1878}, p. 43): “Aus eigener Anschauung 
kennt Strabo in Hellas nur Korinth,” his view being approved by 
Vogel (loc. cit.). Bunbury’s view ( History of Ancient Geography 
II, p. 266, n. 9) is: “Athens, Megara and Corinth are the only 
points in continental Greece, which he can be proved to have 
actually visited. Groskurd adds Argos, but I can see no evidence 
of this.” Falconer (Hamilton and Falconer Geography of Strabo 
III, pp. xiv f.) states: “Athens, Corinth, Argos, and their neigh- 
bourhood, were the only parts of Greece our author saw. Heeren, 
indeed, maintains that he had seen the whole of it,. . . . but 
satisfactory proof of this is altogether wanting.” Elsewhere (ibid., 
p. viii) he adds Megara to his list. Tozer (History of Ancient 
Geography, p. 241) says: “In Greece there is no clear proof that 
he stopped at any place except Corinth.” Frazer remarks (Pau- 
sanias I, p. xci): “In fact it is generally recognized that Strabo 
visited very few parts of Greece, perhaps none but Corinth;” and 
he expresses passim the same view. 

In consideration of such varying opinions, it. seems worth 
while to examine the subject anew, in order to discover, if pos- 
sible, evidence sufficient for the decision of the question. The 
material available — which is entirely “internal” — must be 
gleaned principally from books viii, ix, and x of Strabo’s Geo- 
graphica. These books form a somewhat independent section, 
for which our author’s appellation would be the Helladica, or the 
Helladic Geography (p. 332). In this he treats of all the main- 
land of Greece except Epirus and of the adjacent islands (in- 
cluding Crete) of the Ionian and Aegean seas. 

In his introduction to this section Strabo gives a résumé of the 
sources which he has found useful in its compilation (loc. cit. ): 

drodwcopev vuvi Ta Aowra THs “EAAaduHs yewypadias, daep “Opnpos pev 
mpOros, éreita Kai GAAo mAciovs expaypatevoavTo, ot pev idia Apévas 7 eEpi- 
mous 7 mEepwdous ys 7 TL TovTov GAXO émypawavtes, év ols Kal ra “EAAa- 
Sua meprexera, of 8’ €v TH KowH THs totopias ypady xwpis dmodei~avres Ti 


Tav HrEeipwv Toroypadiav, Kabdarep “Eqopds te éroinoe kai TloAvBtos* dAAO 
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& eis tov pvouwov tdérov Kai Tov pabnyarudvy mpordAaBdv Twa TeV ToLOUTwY, 
xaOdrep ovedavds te kai “Inmapyos. 

This is a wide range of authorities, but Strabo’s execution is 
more than equal to his promises. In 215 Teubner pages he 
quotes by name upward of sixty authors some 260 times. Many 
of these references are purely literary and have no bearing on 
our question. In other instances, notably from Ephorus (who 
is quoted by name some twenty-five times), extracts of several 
pages are made. Homer, Strabo’s geographer par excellence, is 
quoted by name some fifty times; as “the poet,” “the catalogue,” 
etc., much oftener. Still more frequent are tues pacw, oi dé pacw, 
adr haciv, axorovbodvres tH Sei, and the like, such references 
occurring, on the average, several times to the page. 

Niese has examined (Rhein. Mus. N. F. XXXII [1877], pp. 
267 ff., ““Apollodors Commentar zum Schiffskataloge als Quelle 
Strabo’s”) Strabo’s dependence on Apollodorus’ commentary on 
the Catalogue of the ships, and summarizes his discussion with 
the remark (ibid., p. 281), “Das Facit der Rechnung ist, dass 
Apollodor in den Bichern viii-x Strabo’s nicht nur bedeutend 
benutzt ist, sondern die Hauptquelle genannt werden muss; und 
die Aufgabe, die uns noch tbrig bleibt, ist nicht so sehr das 
Apollodorische darin zu ermitteln, als das Nichtapollodorische 
auszuscheiden.” This statement seems exaggerated; a detailed 
study of all our author’s sources for the Helladica would prob- 
ably indicate, as already suggested, that Strabo may still have the 
credit of using most of his authorities at first hand (cf. pp. 339, 
422). But that Apollodorus is much employed, is indisputable. 
Whole sections— notably the chapter on Thessaly —are little 
more than a commentary on the Catalogue, Strabo’s chief concern 
being to verify and illustrate Homer: his interest, to determine 
whether this or that town was under the sway of Nestor or Mene- 
laus or Achilles, rather than to portray the condition of the country 
in his own day. This may be said fairly, notwithstanding such 
remarks of our author as (p. 337): 

A€yw 8E radra cvpBddrdXwv rd Te viv Kai Ta dp’ “Opypov Aeyopeva: . . . . 
det &) ta re dvra A€yew Kal Ta Tod woinTod wapatWévtas éh’ Soov mpoonKe 
mpocoxoreiv (cf. Curtius Peloponnesos I, pp. 119 f.). 
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The general plan of Strabo’s work is suggested by Ephorus 
(cf. Bursian Geog. I, p.3). Following this author he starts from 
Acarnania, since (p. 334) ”Egopos pév odv apyny elvac ris ‘EXAdSdos 
thy ’Axapvaviay dno aro tev éotrepiwv pep@v. Thence he pro- 
ceeds along the southern coast around Peloponnesus, and then 
through central and northern Greece; for odTtw Kai juiv mpoonjKe., 
he explains (loc. cit.), axoXovoter tH pice THY Térwv cvpBovroV 
moicba tHv Oddarrav (cf. Leake, quoted above). Occasionally 
he deviates from this mode of procedure, only to recall himself as 
soon as possible; so, for example, p. 391: tadvras obv dieEipev 
avana| Bovres radu aro tis 7 \apadias ad’ homep amed(rroper. 

In each successive state which he reaches in his narrative he 
branches off to follow the order indicated by Homer. An ex- 
tended list of passages which show this method might be given; 
a few will suffice: 

p- 377: éfijs 8 A€ywpev mepi trav . . . . Tory év TH KaTadoyw.—p. 408: 
To m[ounty axodovfoivres.—p. 411: 6 88 roinris epegis tats Kamas Etrpy- 
ow tiOnor.— ibid. : éjs 8 Kopwveuv xatradéyer.—p. 416: of ra wepi trav vedv 
ovyypapavres, ols dxodovodper. 

For his time Strabo was undoubtedly an extensive traveler. 
Indeed, he boasts of the wide area covered by his visits, and of 
his consequent fitness to write a geographical treatise (pp. 117 f.). 
The most satisfactory outline of his itinerary is that of Niese in 
his “Beitrage zur Biographie Strabo’s” (Hermes XIII [1878], 
pp. 33 ff.). A sketch of this survey may be convenient. Born 
in Amasia in Pontus (pp. 547 ff., 561), he naturally traveled first 
in Asia Minor. We find him in Cappadocian Comana (p. 535), 
then follow him through the “Cilician Gates” into Cilicia (p. 536). 
Farther west he visited Hierapolis (p. 630), Nysa (p. 650), 
Ephesus (p. 641), and perhaps Magnesia (p. 648). In the 
Aegean he saw Chios (p. 645), perhaps Cos (p. 657), surely 
Gyarus (p. 485), as we shall see below. Corinth (pp. 377, 379) 
and Brundisium (p. 282) were visited on the way to Rome (pp. 
234 ff.; 282 ff.; cf. p. 381). Niese thinks that he wrote at Rome, 
but this is not certain (cf. Schréter Bemerkungen zu Strabo, 
Leipzig, 1887). He lived a long time at Alexandria (p. 101), 
visited Heliopolis (p. 806), the Sphinxes at Memphis (p. 807), 
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the Labyrinth (pp. 810 f.), the statues of Memnon (p. 816), 
Philae (p. 818), and went up the Nile to Syene (p. 118). Cyrene 
he saw only from the sea (p.837). In Italy he visited also Puteoli 
(p. 793) and Baiae and Naples (pp. 242 ff.). Populonia in 
Etruria (p. 223; cf. p. 117) was the most northern and western 
spot that he saw. 

Niese confines his list too closely to places that Strabo actually 
tells us he has seen (cf. Vogel loc. cit.), but the catalogue proba- 
bly can not be greatly lengthened. So far as we are informed, 
Strabo traveled, at least in Asia and Greece, during the earlier 
part of his life, perhaps before he conceived the plan of writing 
even his History, almost surely before he contemplated his 
Geography, which was to be a sort of appendix to the former 
work. Indeed, the Geography seems to have been composed 
some forty years later than the general period of his travels, 
which, therefore, can scarcely have been made, as were those 
of Pausanias, in anticipation of such a production (cf. Niese, 
loc. cit.). 

In 29 B. ©., as will appear from the following passage, Strabo 
anchored off the small island of Gyarus on his way to Corinth: 

TH T'vdpw, he says (p. 485), pocopmabeis éyvwv kwpiov bd ddéwv ovv- 
ouxovpevov’ draipovtes 8 edetdueOa mperButiv éevOevde ws Kaicapa mpoxexerpt- 
opévoy Tov dAtéwv Twa (jv 8 év KopivOw Kaicap Badi{wv émi tov OpiapBov tov 
*Axtuaxdv)* cuprdéwv dy eAeye pds TOVs tvPopevors St. mpc Bevor epi Kovgr- 
apov Tod Pdpov: Tedoiev yap Spaxyas éxaTdv wevTiKovTa Kai Tas ExaTdv XaXeras 
av redoivtes. 

Immediately thereafter Strabo visited Corinth, which he describes 
(p. 379) as veworl avarnpbeions id tHv ‘Payaiwy. He does not 
tell us the duration of his stay, which, however, would seem to have 
been brief. He saw the city and climbed the Acrocorinthus—the 
usual procedure of the casual visitor of today. He describes the 
splendid view from the summit of the mountain and (p. 377) par- 
ticularly mentions seeing Cleonae, «al jets ard Tov ’AxpoxopivOouv 
katwrrevcapev TO KTicwa—doubtless his only view of that city, 
which was on the route that he describes from Argos. Since he 
says that Parnassus and Helicon were snow-capped (p. 379; cf. 
p. 410), we may gather that his visit was in the early spring. 
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From here he probably proceeded on his way to Rome, his next 
stopping-place being Brundisium (p. 282). 

His description of Corinth is accurate and vivid, if not detailed, 
and has added much to our knowledge of the city. No other 
portion of the Helladica, however, shows a positive trace of his 
personal examination of places that he mentions. He does not 
tell us directly of other visits, and his work contains no other 
description that could not have been made from the study of 
previous authors. 

General dependence on the writings of others is not, to be sure, 
a necessary indication of incompetence or of the lack of personal 
observation. Strabo himself in his description of Corinth men- 
tions as his sources Hieronymus, Eudoxus, «al dAdo, before he 
adds, «ai avrol dé e’Souev (p. 379). In a thoroughly scientific 
manner he verifies and supplements the statements of his author- 
ities. But when to an author’s general literary dependence are 
added quotations from others concerning matters which an eye- 
witness must know personally, or when an author makes palpable 
blunders regarding things that a visitor must have seen, belief in 
his autopsy becomes doubtful. If such quotations and strange 
statements are frequent, doubt approaches certainty. 

In Pausanias’ description of Greece, four times as long as 
Strabo’s, no instances of this sort, as Frazer remarks (Paus. I, 
p- lxxxii) are “so clear as to amount to a proof of borrowing.” 
In the Helladica of Strabo we find some fifty such cases. These 
must now be discussed, following in general in each class Strabo’s 
order of treatment, which has been outlined above. 


In the course of his description of Elis, Strabo argues stoutly 
for the Triphyliac Pylus as the Pylus of Nestor. Certainly, if he 
had seen the place, he would know as to the appropriateness of 
Homer’s epithet nua@des. But he is driven to declare (p. 344), 
Kal yap Tb auabwdn Tov Totayov 7) THY ywpay elvar Webdés Gact, 
elsewhere (p. 336; cf. p. 344) deriving the epithet from the 
name of the contiguous river “AwaOos (cf. Bursian Geog. II, 
p. 279, n. 1). In relation to the same region Strabo is about to 
discuss the question as to the portion of the country occupied by 
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the Caucones, and he remarks (p. 345): gaol Sv ry Aempedrids 
kal Kavxcwvos eivar pvjpa. 

In his narrative he has pursued the seacoast around to Laconia. 
On reaching Gytheum, where the traveler would disembark for 
Sparta, he says of the port (p. 363), éye 8, &s paar, 70 vadotab pov 
dpuxtdv, a condition which we might expect even a casual visitor 
to have learned for himself. A few lines farther on Strabo remarks 
(p. 364), trav 8 ig’ ‘Opnpou catareyouevwr tiv wev Méconv ovdapod 
deixvvcOai pact, and then he adds, on the same authority, Mecodav 
3’ od ris xw@pas elvat pépos [ara] Ths Zardprns, caOdrep Kai TO 
Avpvaiov, implying that at least two of the four quarters or wards 
of Sparta (cf. Frazer Paus. III, p. 341) are beyond his personal 
knowledge. 

Nor is the familiar passage relating to the sources of the river 
Eridanus in Athens the product of Strabo’s own experience. Of 
these he declares (p. 397), etal wév viv ai mnyal KaBapod Kal trori{pou 
bdatos, Os paciv, éxtos Tov Avoydpouvs Kadoupevwv TrUA@Y TANT ioV 
tov Avxedov, and the inference is clear that Strabo was not per- 
sonally acquainted with this portion of the city —though he men- 
tions the Lyceum (p. 396) as a point of interest in Athens. 

‘They say” is apparently all that Strabo knows of the Euripus 
also: 

mept Se THS madippoias Tov Evpizov tocovrov povov eimeiv ixavov, Ste éxtdxis 
petaBdrrx}cw paci kab’ quepav Exdorny Kal vikxta: tiv 8 airiavy év ddAas 
oxerréov (p. 403; cf. pp. 10, 36, 55). 

That this was the current opinion is shown by Livy’s words: 

et fretum ipsum Euripi non septies die, sicut fama fert, temporibus 

statis reciprocat sed temere in modum venti (xxviii. 6). 
But Strabo probably took the statement directly from Ephorus 
(p. 400), together with the account of the bridge and of the exe- 
cution of Salganeus, 6v dacr avaipeOjvar . . . . id Tov vavdpyxou 
MeyaBarov (p. 403). Likewise of Aegae in Euboea he says 
(p. 405): xara 8€ thy trapadiav tabrny [i. e., of Boeotia] ceioOat 
gaciv Aiyas tas év EiBola ... . hv 5é more kal modus. 

But more striking than the cases thus far mentioned is the 
fact that he has information of Delphi only at second hand. In 
beginning his description of the oracle he says (p. 419): 
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gaci 8 eva 7d pavreiov dvtpov KoiAov Kata Babous od para edpvoropuoy, 
dvapepecbar 8’ é& adtod mvedpa évOovovactiodv, trepxeicbar 88 Tod cropiov 
tpimroda tov, éf’ dv rhv IvOiav dvaBaivovoay Sexonevyy TO rvedpa arolerri- 
Lew Euperpa te kal duerpa. 
Passing over the question as to the archaeological accuracy of 
such a description, Strabo’s complete borrowing is manifest. After 
this beginning we scarcely need to add his anachronistic account 
(p. 420) of the two eagles (Strabo, “crows”) upon the omphalos. 
Strabo says: Sedevutar 5é wal dudards Tis ev TO va@ TeTALWLwpevos 
kai ér’ ait@ ai dvo eixdves tod pov, though ‘we are expressly 
told that the golden eagles had been carried off in the Sacred 
War, that is, about three hundred years before Strabo’s time” 
(Frazer Paus. V, p. 315; and the ancient authorities there). 


In the instances thus far noted Strabo has quoted his sources 
only in general terms; we find also numerous places in which he 
mentions his authorities by name. Such is his method in speak- 
ing of the size of the chryselephantine statue in the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia (p. 354): avéypayav Sé twes Ta wérpa Tod Eodvou, 
kai Kadriuayos év iduBy tii é€eire. But an appeal to another’s 
authority in such a matter is, perhaps, not strange, and this point, 
while of interest cumulatively, is not especially significant of itself. 

Only a degree more important is our author’s quotation (p. 366): 

epi St Tis Picews TOV TOrwv Kal TovTw [i. e., Aaxwyuxdv] Kai tov Meo- 

onvuxayv tadra piv drodextéov A€éyovros Eipiridov: tiv yap Acxwvuyny dynow 
éxew “aod piv dpotov, éxmoveiy 8 ob fadiov: KoiAn yap, Spec. epidpopos, 
tpaxeia te SuoeiaBodds re woAeuious,” THv 5¢ Meconvaxny “KaAAikaprov KaTdp- 
purov Te pvpiouwe vapao, Kat Bovot kal roipvacw evBotwrarny ovr’ év mvoatar 
xetpatos Sucyeipepov, ovt’ ad reOpixmoas pALov Oepuny ayav.” 
Strabo may be permitted to borrow a poetic description, but one 
more than suspects that he does so here because of his own lack 
of knowledge. The remainder of the page should also be taken 
into consideration, together with the mention of Tyrtaeus. 

For the location of Thyrea (cf. Frazer’s Paus. III, p. 308; 
V, p. 605) Strabo makes use (p. 376) of Thucydides: 

@vpéas St "Ounpos pev oix dvopacev, ot 8’ddAXo Opvdrodor- . . . . evar dE 
yor Td xwpiov Tovto ovkvdidys (ii. 27; iv. 56) év ty Kuvovpia xara tiv 
peBopiay Tis ’Apyeias kai Ts Aaxwvixis. 
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If Bursian is correct (Geog. II, p. 71), the city was never rebuilt 
after its destruction by the Athenians in 424 B. c., and Thucydides 
mentions its site for this reason. Pausanias does not describe it. 
Of Helice, the submerged city of Achaea, Strabo says (p. 384): 
"Eparoobévys S& kai adras ideiv yor Tov Tdrov, kai Tos ropOpéas A€yewv 
ds év TO répw bpBds Eoryxe. Tlowedav yxddAxeos, Exwv immoxapmov év TH xeupt 
kivdvvov épovta Tois Survevow. 
The inference is clear that Strabo himself had not visited the site. 
In Arcadia he appeals again to the same author (p. 389): 
"EparooGevns S€ pyoe wept Devedv pév tov ’Aviav KaXovpevov mrorapov 
Apvalev Ta mpd THs TeACws, katadverOar 5 cis twas NOpors ods kareir Bax LépeOpa. 
Parapotamii in Phocis is described at some length by Strabo 
on the authority of Theopompus (p. 424): 


.y 


Tlaparordpio. 8’ cioi Katoxia tis émi rH Kyngicoe idpypevn . . . . yet 
3& @edropmros tov térov Tovrov Si€xew THs pev Xaipwveias doov Terrapdxovra 
oradious, . . . . xeioOar 8 emi ris euBodrjNs ris ek Bowrias cis Puxéas ev 
Addw petpins tyndd, x. T. A. 
But the site in reality was deserted before Strabo’s time (Plut. 
Sulla 16), and Pausanias was able to say (x. 33.8) ore évOa tis 
xaepas @KicOn 7 Tod pYnmovevovary. 

Of Halus in Thessaly Strabo declares (p. 433), ’Apreu/dwpos 
3€ tnv “Adov év tH twapadia tiOno.—but probably no one would 
venture to claim that Strabo saw any part of Thessaly. 


In yet another group of places Strabo’s want of autopsy is | 
evidenced by his apparent or confessed perplexity as to the 
interpretation of his authorities. This is sometimes shown by 
his confusion of tenses. Touching Lepreum he says (p. 344): 


tov de IIvAov mpos vorov éo ti 7d Aémpeov. Hv St Kai airy 9 wodus trép 





THs Oadrarrys év Tertapdxovta aradio.s 
The case is identical in his description of Olympia (pp. 353 f.). 


gore 8’ ev rH Uodrids 7o icpov . . . . mpdxertae S’ddoos .. . . TH 
” 4 ” » , ‘ , ‘ ‘ >. > 
avénow Sonv topev EAXaBe did te Thy wavyyvpw Kai Tov dy@va ... . éxo- 
on On Sex Tod rAnOovs THv dvabnyatuv, dep ex mans aveTiO ero “EAAddos, 
dv Hv Kal 5 xpvcots oupyAatos Zevs, . . . . bwApe 7d Tod Avs Edavov 
... « Oetxvuvrar dé kai ypadai woddai x. T. A. 
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A significant instance is (p. 350): adrtod 8¢ mov Kal 4 Oixa- 
Ala éoriv 4 Tov Evpirou 7 viv ’Avdavia, 

Of Pisa Strabo asserts (p. 356): 

tH Sé rodw idpupevnv ed’ tious Sexvvovor peragi Sveivy dpoiv, "Ooons kai 
"Odvprrov, Spwvipwv trois év @erraXréa. 
But after so definite a location, implying someone’s recent 
autopsy, if not his own, he adds in the next words: 


ties d& wodw pev ovdeuiay yeyovéevar Ilicdy gacw . . . . Kpyvnv dé povov 
nv viv xadeioOa Bicav, . . . . Srnoixopov 8 xadciv rédw Tv xopav Iicav 
Aeyouevyy. 


A less important example of such doubt is found in Strabo’s 
mention of Sicyon (p. 382): 

dvoxuse Sairnv amd Oadarrys dcov cixoor aradias (oi Sé dwdexa Pacw) 
éxi Adov Epvpvov Anuntpros. 
But the next three examples of this sort make it impossible to 
suppose that Strabo visited the sites in question, and accordingly, 
may be quoted without comment: 

(p. 368) 7a pév 59 zpGra rod "Apyoduxoi (i. e., kdArov) Adxwves Exover, Ta 
Se Aoura "Apyeiou év ols €or. Tov pev Aaxdvwv to Andiov tepov *AmodAwvos 

. kat Mua . . . . Kal  Aunpa "Emidavpos, ds “Aprepidwpds pyow. 

"ArrodAddwpos S¢ KuvOypwv rAnoiov ioropet tavryv.—(p. 456) peragd d& ris 
"IOdxys cai rhs KepodrAnvias 7 “Acrepia vynoiov . . . . Av 6 pev xpos py 
peeve Toavryy otav pyoiv 6 mountns . . . . 6 Se "AmoAACSwpos pevew Kal viv, 
Kai moAixvov A€yer ev airy "AAadxopevds.—(p. 460) "Aprepidwpos pev [odx] 
ovrw mepi THs cite Xadxidos cite Xadxias Tod dpovs, petasd tod "Ayedwov Kal 
THs devpdvos idpiwy airyv, 'ArodAddwpos 88, ds mporepov elrov, trép Tis 
Modvxpeias kai tHv XaAxida kai tov Tadaoody: x. 7. X. 


But still more important for our present purpose are Strabo’s 
misstatements. Whether his comment on the stadium at Olym- 
pia is to be put under this category perhaps can not be deter- 
mined with certainty. He says (p. 353): mpdéxecrar Padoos aypre— 
Aaiwv, év @ TO otddvov, One may venture to express a doubt 
whether this is an accurate description of the conditions existing 
in Strabo’s time, and not rather an inference drawn from the deri- 
vation of the word “AAms from daAgos (an original grove) and 
the knowledge that the wreath of wild olive was awarded as a 
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prize. Pindar (Ol. 3.18; 8.9; cf. Curtius, in Curtius and Adler 
Olympia, Text I, p. 21) indeed speaks of the aAcos at Olympia, 
but as Strabo himself elsewhere remarks (p. 412), o¢ 5€ mosnrai 
Koopoval, akon KadovvTes TA iepa Tavta Kav % Widd. A similar 
comment is made by the scholiast on the first passage quoted 
from Pindar. By Strabo’s time the Altis had received practically 
its final form, and one finds difficulty in seeing a place for the 
grove in front of the temple—for “temple” is what Strabo usu- 
ally means by ‘epév. Pausanias uses the word aAcos (v. 101) in 
avery general sense. The wreath was taken from a single sacred 
tree (Paus. v. 7. 7; 15. 3). 

However this may be, another passage seems to show conclu- 
sively that Strabo had not seen the precinct of Olympia. After 
speaking of the aid rendered Phidias by his nephew Panaenus 
in decorating the great statue, Strabo adds (p. 354), Selevuvrar 
dé xal ypadal todrai te Kal Oavpactal mepi Td iepodv exelvou 
épya. Unless the word zepé is used with astounding inaccuracy, 
Strabo’s ignorance of the true location is certain; the paintings 
of Panaenus were surely in the temple, whether beneath or 
around the throne (Paus. v. 11. 5). We have already com- 
mented on Strabo’s authority for the measurements of the great 
Edavov and his confusion of tenses in his description of Olym- 
pia. His silence regarding the other temples and buildings is 
also significant. 

Another error is the statement (p. 359): «own Séorlv aydoiv 
(i. e., Triphylia and Messenia) apa. Elsewhere he says, pre- 
sumably correctly (p. 348): vuvi pév odtv rH Tpipvdrca mpos tiv 
Meconviav Spidv éort 7d THs Nédas pedtua. The Neda empties into 
the sea through a plain; no promontory is near (Curtius Pelop. 
II, p. 130)—nor is any other considerable promontory along 
this coast. Platamodes (p. 348) is undoubtedly in Messenia. 

Strabo states of the Pamisus River in Messenia (p. 361) 
péyiotos Séortl rotapav trav évtos "loPyod. It is, of course, mark- 
edly inferior in size to both the Alpheus and the Eurotas. 

He is also in error regarding the range of Taygetus (p. 363): 

cuvdrtov kata Ta mpoodpKtia wépy Tals ‘Apkadiats trwpeias, Gore KaTa- 
Ae‘recOar perasi addGva, cad’ ov ) Meoonvia. cvvexis éote tH Aaxwvixy. 
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The nearest approach to such a defile is the celebrated Langada 
Pass, but this is not situated so far north as the spot Strabo 
apparently has in mind, nor can it properly be described as an 
atrov Kal? dv 4 Meconvia x. r. r. (cf. Frazer Paus. III, p. 437). 

A difficult question to decide from the evidence submitted 
either by Strabo or Pausanias is with respect to the location of 
Scyllaeum promontory (p. 368). The present space will not per- 
mit a discussion of the point; enough to say is that Strabo is 
probably wrong (cf. Frazer Paus. III, p. 290: “It seems more 
likely that all three writers, Strabo, Pliny, and Pausanias, were 
misinformed”). The same may be said of the limits set by Strabo 
for the Hermionic Gulf (p. 369; cf. Frazer. Paus. III, pp. 290 ff.). 

Strabo is again wrong in his view of the watering of Argolis 
(p. 370). His maps showed him several rivers in this district, 
and he is, accordingly, impelled to emend Homer’s roAvdiyvov 
“Apyos (A 171) to word 8 tov ”Apyos. He did not know that 
the rivers are, and doubtless were, usually dry, and Homer’s 
epithet is apt (cf. Bursian Geog. II, p. 40; Frazer Paus. III, p. 96). 

One may query, in passing, if, in his statement (p. 372), apryos 
dé kal ro mediov AéyeTar Tapa Tois vewrépois, map’ “‘Opnpo 8’ odd’ 
ama, Strabo does not confuse the Argive plain with the apyov 
plain in Arcadia (Paus. viii. 7. 1). 

In the case of Mycenae Strabo’s inaccuracy is well known. 
His (p. 372) do7e viv wn® ixvos eiploxerBar tis Muxnvaiwr médews 
and his (p. 377) ai wév ody Muxivar viv ovxér’ eiotv correspond 
ill with the brief but accurate description of Pausanias, or with 
the remains as they still were before Schliemann’s work began. 

In his description of Arcadia Strabo is least satisfactory. Know- 
ing that inhabitants from many towns had been brought by the 
advice of Epaminondas into Megalopolis, he assumes that (p. 388) 
THY TE KMOpav ot yewpyjoavtes exdedolrracw. This can never have 
been completely true. So the hyperbolical remark of a comic 
poet (ibid.; cf. p. 738), épnula peyddrn ’otiv  Meyddn meds, 
Strabo takes as a statement of fact. But coins, remains, and at 
least one inscription testify to the existence of a more or less flour- 
ishing community in Megalopolis at the time of which Strabo 
writes. The theater was just undergoing extensive repairs (Frazer 
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Paus. IV, pp. 347,352). Of the other Arcadian cities which our 
author says (p. 388), # ovmér’ eiclv 7) wddus adtav iyvn paiverar 
kal onpeia, at least six (Caphyae, Clitor, Heraea, Mantinea, Or- 
chomenus, and Pheneus) are proven by coins to have been “still 
inhabited and doing business long after the agreeable, but not too 
scrupulously accurate, geographer had been gathered to his 
fathers” (Frazer Paus. I, p. xcii). In the case of Mantinea, as 
Frazer notes (loc. cit.), Strabo’s ignorance of true conditions is 
especially evident. Pausanias found these cities still flourishing. 

Our author’s quotation from Eratosthenes regarding Pheneus 
has been mentioned. One may question, too, whether the state- 
ment (p. 389), wept Devedv 5’ éote kal Td Kadovpevov Urvyds Vdwp, 
is not somewhat inaccurate. 

When he comes, in his discussion, to Piraeus, where the traveler 
must disembark for Athens, Strabo says (p. 395 f.; cf. p. 654): 


ot 5é woAAoi woAcuor . . . . Tov Te Tletpard ovvéoreray cis 6ALynv KaTouKiav 
THY TEpt Tovs Ayevas Kal TO iepdv TOD Avds TOD awTHpos, 
and then he mentions the paintings and colonnades of this sanc- 
tuary. But Pausanias was able, generations later, to name not only 
the temple of Zeus, but also (i. 1) the Long Colonnade, two mar- 
kets, the ship-sheds, sanctuaries of Artemis, Demeter, Athena, and 
Zeus, together with various altars and images; and the evidence 
of coins, inscriptions, and ruins testifies to his correctness. Indeed, 
a well-known inscription (’E¢. ’Apy., 1884, cols. 165 ff.; cf. Frazer 
Paus. II, pp. 14f; Judeich Topographie von Athen, p. 97, n. 15) 
indicates that not even Pausanias named all the buildings left in 
Piraeus from ancient times. It is hard, therefore, to believe that 
Strabo saw the city at all—and if not Piraeus, not Athens. 

That the last inference is correct we have been led to think 
also from our author’s remark on the Lyceum and the Diochares 
gate. To this we may now add his apparent blunder in the quo- 
tation or interpretation of a passage from the Asian Hegesias—a 
strange authority withal for Athenian topography! Hegesias is 
quoted as saying (p. 396): 

bp® THv dxpdrodw kai Td mepurThs Tpaivys éxeiOe onueiov, Spo tiv’ EXevoiva, 
cai tOv lepdv yéyova piotns: éxeivo Aewxdpiov, rovro @yceiov: x. 7. X. 
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That is, in the midst of an enumeration of Athenian places of 
note, Hegesias is made to speak of a deme seventeen miles away 
and not visible from any part of Athens. That this is Strabo’s 
understanding of the passage is shown by his words a little farther 
on, ’Edevoiva te eirwv éva tov . . . . Snpov x. Tt. r. (cf. Richards 
Class. Rev. X (1896), pp. 383 f.). With little doubt, however, 
Hegesias meant—or should have meant; we have no evidence 
respecting his personal knowledge of Athens—the Eleusinium. 
The exact location of this precinct is not certain, but it was close 
to the Acropolis, and with the interpretation suggested, the pas- 
sage becomes more consistent. Of course, Strabo could not have 
meant to bring Eleusis into so close proximity with Athens, and 
the probability is that he was unacquainted with the Eleusinium. 

Again, the remark (p. 399), wapydpov 8’ éori ris te ‘Tunrrias 
kat ths Tlevredieis xadduota wéradra TAnoiov Ths médews, may 
be due to the same misunderstanding of the true conditions. 
mdnoiov is a relative term, and its interpretation is partly a matter 
of personal opinion; but while entirely applicable to Hymettus, 
which sometimes seems very near to Athens, the use of the term 
with reference to Pentelicus, appears a little strange. Further- 
more, we have an expression of Strabo’s in regard to the distance 
of Onchestus from Helicon—which is much less than the dis- 
tance of Athens from Pentelicus—that favors the view just 
expressed. The passage is as follows (p. 412): 


ovtw Kal Tod 'Oyxnorod karepevorar [i. €., ’AAxaios | xpos tails éoyatuis Tod 


‘EAXxavos airov tiHeis- 6 8’ eotiv drwOev ixavds Tovrov Tod dpovs. 


As a matter of fact, the opinion of Alcaeus is not far from the 
truth. The site of Onchestus is on the summit of “a low ridge 
which connects the Sphinx Mountain (Phaga) with the roots of 
Helicon” (Frazer Paus. V, p. 139). 

Strabo’s description of other parts of Attica is also unsatis- 
factory. In his enumeration of the demes he makes at least two 
serious errors. epi dé ’Avaddvordv ort, he says (p. 398), «al 
70 Ilaveiov Kai To THs Kwdsados ’"Adpodirns iepov. This means a 
distortion of twenty-five or thirty kilometers in the location either 
of Cape Colias or of Anaphlystus, as well as a mistake in the order 
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of mention (cf. Amer. Jour. Arch. VII [1903], p. 286). On the 
other side of Attica he names (p. 399) Myrrhinus between Halae 
Araphenides and Probalinthus. Instead of Myrrhinus he should 
have said Myrrhinutte (Frazer Paus. II, p. 413). Respecting 
the demes in central Attica he says (p. 399), tods & év rp weoo- 
yaia Sywous ths ’Arricis waxpoy eireiv a 7d wAHGs. But some 
of the largest and most important are thus omitted and one may 
fairly suspect that here of tods mepimdous . . . . émvypdwartes 
failed him, and he did not deem it worth while to investigate 
further—as he seems to have done in the case of the Elean Samos 
(p. 347). Of the Cephissus he says (p. 400), xeywappadns ro 
mhéov, Oépous dé pwevodrar reA€ws. But the Cephissus is never wholly 
dry “even in the most scorching heat of summer” (Frazer Paus. 
II, p. 492; Plut. Sulla 16), and, as we have seen, Strabo was in 
Corinth in the spring. 

In his description of Boeotia Strabo speaks of the Melas River 
as (p. 407) péovra dia ris “AXaprias; which is manifestly impos- 
sible, since it courses the opposite side of the Copaic plain. 
He uses better authorities when he declares (p. 415) that the 
Melas is between Orchomenus and Aspledon. Of the same 
stream Strabo declares (p. 407) that now nddmorar tedéws; in 
reality the Melas “is the only one which, after the lake has been 
drained, continues to flow across the whole width of the plain in a 
deep bed of its own” (Frazer Paus. V, p. 111). 

Strabo further declares (p. 410): 


vevi 5€ povn (Thespia) ovvéornxe tv Bowrtixov modewv kal Tdvaypa* 
tov 8’ ddAwv Epeirua Kal dvopata AeAcuTTaL. 


In his own description of the individual towns he seems to forget 
this extravagant assertion, as will be seen, for example, in the 
following expressions: of Thebes (p. 403), odd xa@pns a€tordyou 
Timov a@lovar; Graea (p. 404) éorl témos ’"Opwrod mrnoiov; 
(ibid.) Mycalessus keitae 5€ rap’ oddv; (ibid.) brov viv éori 
To tepov avtod (Amphiaraus); (ibid.) Hyria ris Tavaypaias viv 
éotl; (ibid.) Heleum éoti coun Tavaypien; (ibid.) Anthedon 
mods dupéva Exovaa; (p. 408) Scolus €or coun rhs Tapacwrias ; 
(p. 411) Thisbe Offa viv AéyovTat, oikeitar 5é pixpov irép 
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Tis Bararrns; (ibid.) Coronea éyyis Tod “Edixavos éo rev; (p. 413) 
Acraephium «eitac év der; (p. 414) Chaeronea éotiv ’Opyopevod 
mrnolov,.... Selevutac dé xavtadOa tadpy; (ibid.) Lebadea éoriv, 
drov.... pavteiov tdputa,.... kataBalver S adtis 6 ypnortn- 
pratdpuevos’ xeitar dé x. 7. X.; (ibid.) Leuctra éotuv,.... deleve- 
tat 5€6 Téros obTos x. T. X. In part of these instances the author 
may be referring to the site in general without regard to present 
habitation. Yet in a few cases he specifies sites which he sup- 
poses to be deserted, as, Harma (p. 404), xan épnuos; Isus 
(p. 405), txvn médews; Haliartus (p. 411), viv ovdnér éori; On- 
chestus (p. 412), Wedds and cepdv Kai adro widdv. 

On the whole, there is probably much error in Strabo’s views 
on the desolation of Boeotian towns. Pausanias found most of 
the towns which Strabo names more or less inhabited. In the 
hundred and fifty years between the times of the two men some 
towns may have sprung up again, but this is not to be expected 
to any considerable extent. Furthermore, we have ample evi- 
dence as to the existence of cities which Strabo thinks deserted. 
On the authority of the Pseudo-Dicaearchus, in a work written 
not long before Strabo’s day, we learn of flourishing settlements 
at Oropus, Tanagra, Plataea, Thebes, and Anthedon— probably 
also at Coronea, Onchestus, and Haliartus (Maller Frag. Hist. 
Graec. II, pp. 254 ff.; Fuhr Dicaearchi Frag., pp. 140 ff.; cf. 
Frazer Paus. I, pp. xliii ff.). Again in the case of Haliartus, where, 
in addition to his general statement (see above), Strabo specifically 
declares (p. 411) viv od«ér éori, we have inscriptional evidence 
to the contrary (Frazer Paus. V, p. 166). Of the grove of On- 
chestus, which Strabo says was bare in his time, Pausanias declares 
(ix. 26. 5): én’ éwod 8€ vads re nal dyarpa Tlocedavos édXelmero 
"Oyxneotiov Kai 76 ddoos 8 8% Kal “Ounpos érynvece. Frazer sug- 
gests (Paus. I, p. xciii) that the trees might have sprung up again 
between the times of Strabo and Pausanias. But in view of 
Strabo’s many mistakes, we may reasonably suppose him in error 
here also (cf. also Plut. Sulla, passim). 

In regard to Phocis the situation is similar—the treatment of 
Delphi has been discussed. Strabo’s description, in the first 
place, omits several important cities, which were flourishing in 
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in Pausanias’ time and probably earlier. Of these are Tithorea, 
a small but growing town in Sulla’s day (Plut. Sulla 15) and 
able to set up a statue to Nerva in 98 a. p. (Frazer Paus. V, 
p- 405); Amphiclea (ibid., pp. 420 ff.) ; and Stiris, shown by an 
inscription to have been prosperous as late as the first half of the 
second century B. 0. (ibid., pp. 446 ff.). 

Strabo gives Medeum (p. 410) a location inconsistent with that 
of Pausanias and with the known union between this town and 
Stiris (Frazer Paus. V, p. 453). Crisa is located on the coast 
(pp. 416, 418) between Cirrha and Anticyra, instead of near 
Chryso on the mountain-side (Frazer Paus. V, pp. 459 ff.). 
Abae (p. 423) is placed not far from Medeum, Ambrysus, Phary- 
gium, and sites on the Bay of Aspra Spitia, while, in fact, it 
is far across the state near the boundary of Locris—and all these 
places are set near Ascra, which is farther away than Abae. Ela- 
tea is supposed (p. 418) émimeioOa trois otevois nal tov éxovta 
tavtTnv éxew tas eiaBoras Tas eis THY Doxida Kai tHv Bowriar, 
while it really lies at the head of a narrow glen on the edge of a 
large plain and not in the pass at all (Frazer Paus.V, p. 428). The 
discrepancy between Strabo’s statement (p. 418; cf. pp. 407, 424) 
that this city is tac@v peyiotn Tay évtavOa médewv, and that of 
Pausanias (x. 34.1), weylorn wédewv éott TOV GdXwv peTa ye TOS 
Aeddovs, must be noted. As Frazer remarks (loc. cit.): “The 
relative sizes of the two cities may have altered between the time 
of Strabo and the time of Pausanias.” The fact that Strabo 
agrees with such writers as Harpocration, Suidas, and Stephanus 
Byzantius is of little moment. 


Quite as important as the quotations and errors that have been 
discussed is the fact that Strabo’s entire description of Greece 
lacks the the touch of the first-hand observer. Paucity of detail 
and dryness of expression betray everywhere the lack of personal 
knowledge, in marked contrast with the account of Pausanias and 
with Strabo’s own narrative of places that he had visited, as, for 
example, Rome and Egypt. This might be illustrated by numer- 
ous comparisons, but one will suffice—the parallel accounts of 
Pausanias and Strabo touching the oracle of Trophonius at 
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Lebadea. The picture of the former (portrayed in three Teubner 
pages, ix, chap. 39) is most vivid. The story of the preliminary 
sacrifices, the baths, the anointings, the draughts of holy water, 
the difficult descent on one’s back through the opening, and one’s 
memorable feelings when within the cavern, makes almost need- 
less the remarks with which he closes, ypddw Sé ov« axounv, ara 
érépous te idwv Kai adtos T@ Tpodwviy xpnodpevos. With this 
compare the meager account of Strabo (p. 414): 


AcBade. 8 éoriv, Grov Aws Tpodwviov pavretov Mpuvta, yaoparos ‘io- 
, , ’ > io .3 s 
vopov kataBacw éxov, xataBaiver 8 adrés 6 xpnorynpufdpevos. 


And to heighten the contrast one may read Strabo’s excellent de- 
scription of the Plutonium at Hierapolis in Phrygia (pp. 629 f.), 
a natural phenomenon somewhat comparable with the Lebadean 
oracle. 

Tozer remarks (History of Ancient Geography, p. 241) in 
this connection that “the fulness of detail with which he has de- 
lineated that town [Corinth] contrasts strangely with his notices 
of the rest of the country.” Even a casual reading ofthe Helladica 
will show this to be true. Strabo’s complete narrative of Corinth 
mentions a number of interesting sites and fills six Teubner pages. 
Argos is treated in as many lines. The topography of Athens 
requires less than a page—most of this borrowed from Hegesias 
and Polemo. Megara is hardly more than mentioned. A single 
line suffices for Sparta. The inference is evident. 

The conclusion to which we are led by the facts here outlined 
has already been stated, and corresponds with the theory of Niese. 
Strabo’s Helladica is essentially literary in plan and in execu- 
tion. No claim for the author’s personal observation is made by 
him, except in the case of Corinth, and the evidence indicates 
that Corinth is the only site that he visited. The bearing of this 
conclusion on our use of Strabo’s unsupported testimony in 
archaeological and topothetical investigation is sufficiently obvious. 


Towa Crry, Iowa 




















THE SYNTAX OF THE IMPERFECT INDICATIVE 
IN EARLY LATIN 


By ArtHur LEsLiE WHEELER 


In his Studien und Kritiken zur lateinischen Syntax, I. Teil, 
Mainz, 1904, Dr. Heinrich Blase has devoted considerable space to 
my article, ‘The Imperfect Indicative in Early Latin” (American 
Journal of Philology XXIV [1903], pp. 163 ff.). Since Blase 
professes to present the substance of my article, except to the 
‘relatively few’ German scholars who have access to the American 
periodical, and since he makes a number of errors in mere citation 
and statement, it becomes necessary for me in self-defense to make 
some corrections.’ But apart from these errors of detail, which 
will be pointed out at the proper places, Blase disagrees with some 
of the more important conclusions of my paper and it is with the 
purpose of elucidating these views in the light of his criticism and 
contributing something more, if possible, to a better understanding 
of the problem that I offer the present discussion. 

The functions of the imperfect indicative in early Latin may 
be summarized as follows: 

I. The Progressive’ or True Imperfect, comprising several 
types or varieties: 

A. Simple Progressive. 

1. dicebat=‘‘he was saying.” 


1That such corrections are justifiable is proved by the fact that R. Wimmerer, who 
knows my article only through Blase’s presentation, reproduces several of Blase’s in- 
correct statements. I regret the unavoidable delay in the publication of this paper 
the less because it has enabled me to use Wimmerer’s article, ‘*Zum Indikativ im 
Hauptsatze irrealen Bedingungsperioden,’’ Wiener Studien XXVII (1905, publ. Feb. 10, 
1906), pp. 260 ff. The first four pages of his article are devoted to a general discussion 
of Blase’s critique of my views. 


2In this paper technical terms will be used as follows: progressive = German vor 
sich gehendes (less exactly fortschreitendes); continuative or durative = wahrendes; 
nature or kind of action= Aktionsart; shifted = verschobenes ; descriptive=schilderndes ; 
reminiscent = erzdhlendes (see p. 365) ; relation (relative, etc.)= Beziehung, etc. Other 
terms are, it is hoped, intelligible or will be defined as they occur. 
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The nature of the action may be either progressive’ or con- 
tinuative (durative). The time is past, but the period covered by 
the action of the tense may vary with the circumstances described 
from an instantaneous point to any required length. The time 
is contemporaneous with, usually more extensive than, the time 
of some other act or state expressed or implied. When the tense- 
action is continuative and extends into the immediate past or, 
by inference, the present of the speaker, I would distinguish a 
sub-class: 

a) The Imperfect of the Immediate Past: 

dicebat = “he was saying” or “he’s been saying.” 

The action may or may not be interrupted by something in the 
context. If interrupted, it ends sharply and we may term the 
tense the “interrupted” type of this immediate past. 

2. The Descriptive Imperfect (better, the imperfect used in 
description) . 

dicebat=“‘he was saying” (in English often rendered by 
“said’’). 

This is in its purest form a simple progressive imperfect 
employed in the vivid presentation of past actions or states. 

3. The Reminiscent Imperfect (better, the imperfect used in 
reminiscence). 

dicebat = “he was saying” (as I remember, or as you will 
remember ). 

In this usage the imperfect is a simple progressive implying 
an appeal to the recollection of the speaker or hearer. 

B. Customary Past Type. 

dicebat = “he used to say, would say, was in the habit of 
saying, etc.” 

The nature of the action is the same as in A except that with 
the aid of the context there is an implication that the act or state 
recurred on more than one (usually many) occasions. These 
recurrences are usually at some considerable distance in the past 
and contrasted with the present, but cases of the immediate past 
usage (A 1 a)) with customary coloring occur. 


1Hoffmann Zeitpartikeln?, p. 185, characterizes excellently this feature of the im- 
perfect: ‘‘die actio infecta, pendens, die Handlung in der Phase ihres Vollzuges, ein 
Geschehenes im Verlaufe seines Geschehens, ein Vergangenes Sein noch wahrend 
seines Bestehens.”’ 
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C. The Frequentative or Iterative Type. 

dicebat = “he kept saying” (at intervals very close together). 
This type is like B, except that it has no customary element and 
the repetitions refer to one situation within comparatively narrow 
limits of time. 

The link connecting all these varieties with one another is the 
progressive function.’ 

II. The Aoristic Imperfect. 

aibat = “he said” (equivalent to dixit, aoristic perfect). 

The time is still past, but the progressive force is lost. 

III. The Shifted Imperfect. 

debebat = “he ought” (now). 

The time is shifted to the present and the progressive force is 
very much weakened, in some cases wholly lost, because of the 
auxiliary character of the verbs involved. 

For a more detailed treatment of the foregoing classes (except 
the imperfect in reminiscence) I must refer to Am. Jour. Phil. 
XXIV, pp. 163 ff. In what follows I shall select certain points 
for discussion by way of elucidation and supplement to what was 
said there. 


THE IMPERFECT OF THE IMMEDIATE PAST 


The simplest progressive usage is well enoygh understood, 
but the usage termed by me the imperfect of the immediate past 
or interrupted imperfect’ calls for some remarks. As a type of 
this imperfect in its interrupted form cf. Plautus Cas. 178: nam 
ego ibam ad te.—et hercle ego istuc ad te. Here the action is con- 
ceived as continuing until interrupted by the meeting of the speak- 
ers. The fact of the interruption does not, of course, inhere in the 
tense but is inferred from the context. Indeed, the interruption 
may not occur at all, as will be seen by comparing the second type, 
e. g., Stich. 328 f.: ego quid me velles visebam. nam mequidem 
harum miserebat. Here visebam is interrupted like ibam above, 


1The nature of the action seems to me the most distinctive feature of the tenses. 
In this I differ radically from Cauer, who considers contemporaneousness the essential 
feature of the imperfect, cf. Grammatica militans, 1903, pp. 93, 94, against Methner, 
whose Untersuchungen zur lat. Tempus- und Moduslehre, Berlin, 1901, I have not seen. 
2R. Wimmerer Wien. Stud., 1905, p. 262, Anm. 2, calls attention to the fact that 
this imperfect of the immediate past in its interrupted form is still common in Italian. 
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but the action of miserebat is conceived as continuing not only up 
to the immediate past, but into and in the present of the speaker. 
But again this continuance in the present is not inherent in the 
tense; it is inferred from the context. The nature of the action 
is in both these types still progressive, or more exactly, continua- 
tive, but temporally stress is laid on that period of time immediately 
preceding or even extending into the present.’ 

In this usage the Romans possessed a somewhat inexact sub- 
stitute for the English progressive perfect definite, e. g., mequidem 
.. . - harum miserebat = (practically ) “I’ve been pitying,” a form 
which, like the Latin, may be used in the proper context to indi- 
cate that the pity still continues in the present.’ On the other 
hand, the English “I was pitying,” superficially a more exact 
rendering, does not so clearly indicate this continuance in the 
present, though “I was going to your house, etc.” is an exact 
rendering of Cas. 178. 


Blase himself has collected some exactly similar cases,’ of which 
he says: 


Das Imperf. wird gelegentlich auch von Zustanden gebraucht die 
zwar in der Gegenwart des Redenden noch fortdauern aber nur mit Bezie- 
hung auf die Vergangenheit genannt worden: Plaut. As. 392 quid quae- 
ritas? Demaenetum volebam .... Das Wollen dauert fort, aber hier ist 
es nur in Beziehung auf die in Gedanken vorschwebende vorausgehende 
Zeit bis zur Ankunft vor dem Hause gebraucht. 


1Blase (Kritik, p. 6) misrepresents my statement concerning this usage. He cites 
from my paper Stich. 328, apparently as given by me in illustration of both the pro- 
gressive use in its simplest form and of this immediate past usage, although it was used 
as an illustration of the immediate past usage only. Again he quotes me as believing 
that in the immediate past usage the action takes place within exactly defined limits 
(**genau bestimmten Grfnzen’’). Here is atwofold error. My statement (Am. Jour. 
Phil. XXIV, p. 168) is ‘fairly definite limits’’ and refers to the simple progressive 
usage, not to the immediate past usage. Blase’s critique confuses the two usages. 

2There are traces of a tendency on the part of the Romans to express these shades 
of thought with greater exactness, e. g., by the combination of a present participle 
with the copula, Plautus Capt. 925: quae adhuc te carens dum hic fui sustentabam. 
Here carens .... fui is exactly equivalent to the English ‘“‘I’ve been lacking,” 
whereas sustentabam is inexactly equivalent to ‘“‘I’ve been supporting.’ But Latin 
did not develop such expressions as carens .... fui into real tenses, and remained 
content with the less exact imperfect, cf. also iam diu, etc., with the present. See Am. 
Jour. Phil. XXIV, p. 185, and Blase Hist. Syntax, p. 256. A complete collection of 
such cases would be interesting. I would add here Amph. 132: cupiens est, Rud. 943: 
sum indigens, and cf. the verse-close ut tu sis sciens (Poen. 1038), ete. 

3 Hist. Syntax III, 1908, Tempora und Modi, p. 148, Anm. This book had not 
reached me when my article in Am. Jour. Phil. XXIV was written. 
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With the first part of this statement I fully agree, but is it true 
that in As. 395 the imperfect is used “nur mit Beziehung auf die 
Vergangenheit, etc.” ? If, as Blase says, ‘das Wollen dauert fort,” 
then we are forced to say that the imperfect is used not merely 
with reference to the past, but with reference to the present.’ The 
speaker really has in mind both past and present, and uses the 
imperfect to express this double temporal sense, the action con- 
tinuing from the past into the present, because at the moment of 
speaking the past is somewhat more prominent. The tense is, 
therefore, as explained above, only an approximate expression of 
the thought. Had the present been more prominent, other ele- 
ments being equal, some expression like cam diu volo would have 
been employed. 

Blase asserts (Kritik, p. 6) that my statement that the speaker 
has in mind both beginning and end of the action is not capable 
of proof. It is true, I think, that the speaker has usually no 
definite point in mind at which the action began. He simply 
indicates the action as beginning somewhere in the past and con- 
tinuing in the present. But in the very numerous ‘‘interrupted” 
cases he has in mind a sharply defined end of the action.’ Blase’s 
criticism seems justified, then, only with reference to those cases 
of which Stich. 328, . . . . harum miserebat is a type. 

But Blase classifies cases of this usage under no less than three 
different heads in his Tempora und Modi. In addition to the 
case cited above, As. 392 volebam, which he interprets, as I have 
tried to show, almost correctly, he cites (p. 146) Trin. 400: sed 


10f. also the use of nune, etc., with some of the cases: Plautus Merc. 884; quo 
nune ibas? ibid. 197, Ter. Andr. 657 f.: iam censebam. 


2R. Wimmerer Wien. Stud., 1905, p. 262, says: **So halte ich... . die Konsta- 
tierung eines,’ imperfect of the immediate past or the interrupted imperfect, “fir 
einen gliicklichen Gedanken,’’ though he would not make a special type of this use. It 
seems to me so common (about 200 cases) as to deserve the degree of special notice 
which I have given it (Am. Jour. Phil. XXIV, pp. 168f.). Headdsina note: ‘Hier 
tut Blase m. E. Wheeler einigermassen unrecht, wenn er dessen Behauptung, dass der 
Sprecher in diesen Fallen Anfang und Ende der Handlung tiberschaue, unerweislich 
nennt. Wheeler kann dies mit Recht behaupten, wenn es sich um einen Gedanken 
handelt, der einen beherrschte bis zu dem Augenblick, wo man ihn konstatiert,”’ 
pointing out also that Blase would be justified only in criticizing the form of my ex- 
pression so far as I wished to apply it to the cursive *‘ Aktionsart”’ (i. e., those cases 
where there is no interruption?). 
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aperiuntur aedes, quo ibam' as “erzaihlendes” (p. 148), Merc. 885: 
quo nunc ibas as “sogenannt. Conatus.” The function of the 
tense is essentially the same in all these cases, the only variant 
being the presence or absence of interruption which is inferred in 
all cases from the context. 

Since Blase classifies so many of these cases under the head of 
the conative imperfect, a consideration of that usage seems here 
in place. 

A “conative” imperfect ought to mean an imperfect which 
expresses attempted action, but since there is no trace, at least in 
early Latin (cf. Am. Jour. Phil. XXIV, pp. 179, 180), of such 
a function, the term is a bad one.” Why then retain it, as Blase 
does, for those imperfects which express ‘“‘den wahrenden, aber 
nicht zu Ende, gefihrten Handlung?” These imperfects are 
chiefly of the type which I have termed “interrupted,” where the 
context implies it, or imperfects of the “immediate past,’ where 
there is no interruption.’ In neither case is there anything more 
than a simple variation of the progressive (here more exactly 
continuative) imperfect. 

But most of Blase’s cases are not even of this idiomatic inter- 
rupted or immediate past variety. They are simple progressives 
in contexts which imply that the action was interrupted‘ or not 


libam occurs often in this use: Truc. 921, Cas. 178, 594, Merc. 885, Tri. 400, etc. ; 
cf. Am. Jour. Phil. XXIV, pp. 168-70. 

2Blase Syntax, p. 148, recognizes the inexactness of the term by his expression, 
“*sogenannten Conatus.’”’ In Greek its unfitness is well expressed by Mutzbauer 
(cited by Blase Kritik, p. 10, and Delbriick, Vergl. Syntax II, p. 306): ‘* Ungenau 
werden solche Imperfekta conatus bezeichnet, von einem Versuch liegt in der Form 
nichts’’ (Grundlagen der griech. Tempuslehre, p. 45); ef. now Wimmerer Wien. Stud., 
1905, p. 264: **In der Form liegt allerdings von einem Versuche nichts.” 

3Wimmerer Wien. Stud., 1905, pp. 263, 264, remarks that he does not see why Blase 
appears to think that there is a difference between his conception of the imperfect 
de conatu and mine. Blase says (Kritik, p. 11), after defining these imperfects as 
above: ‘ Die hier vertretene Anschauung scheint mehr auf die Imperfekta zu passen, 
die Wheeler,”’ the interrupted imperfect ‘‘nennt.’”’ This is the case, so far as Blase 
confines his citations to instances of the interrupted type. There is, then, no essential 
difference in our interpretation of the function of the tense in these cases. Blase 
clings, apparently against his will, to the old terminology to which everybody seems 
to object, whereas I would group these cases under a new term which seems to me 
more exact. But Blase does not, as it seems to me, group together all the cases that 
belong together. 

4I use interrupted here not of what has been termed the “interrupted” usage, 
whose distinctive feature lies in the fact that the time is in the immediate past, but as 
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completed: Men. 564 pallam ad phrygionem deferebat (Peniculus 
simply depicts Menaechmus as he had last seen him; cf. 469: 
pallam ad phrygionem fert); Cic. Sulla 49 consulatus vobis 
pariebatur (just like all the other imperfects in the passage— 
progressive of the descriptive variety); id. Milo 9: interfectus 
ab eo est, cui vim afferebat (simple progressive, the interruption 
being expressed by interfectus est); id. Ligar. 24: veniebatis in 
Africam (progressive, the interruption being implied in prohibiti' 
five lines below) ; Caesar B. G. v. 9. 6: ipsi ex silvis rari propug- 
nabant nostrosque intra munitiones ingredi prohibebant (but 
prohibebant is exactly like propugnabant—both were interrupted 
by the act expressed by ceperunt in the next sentence, and note 
the verb-meaning); Sallust Jug. 27. 1: atrocitatem facti lenie- 
bant. at ni, etc. (progressive = they were in the act of mitigating, 
but, etc.); ibid. 29. 3 redimebat (progressive); Livy xxi. 17. 7: 
mittebatur (progressive); Florus 1. 10. 1: nam Porsenna . . 
aderat et Tarquinios manu reducebat. hunc reppulit (progressive 
in description—that the act did not succeed is shown by reppulit) ; 
Curtius vi. 7. 11: alias . . . . effeminatum et muliebrieter timi- 
dum appellans, nunc ingentia promittens .. . . versabat animo 
tanto facinore procul abhorrentem (again graphic description: 
there is here nothing in the immediate context to show that an 
effect was or was not produced. In fact versare animum does 
not mean necessarily to succeed in turning one’s mind, but merely 
to work on one’s mind; cf. Livy i. 58. 3: Tarquinius ... . ver- 
sare muliebrem animum in omnes partes, where versare sums up 
the preceding infinitives, but no effect is produced. So in Cur- 
tius, loc. cit., versabat has the same kind of action as is indicated 
by the participles appellans . . . . promittens, which are summed 
up in versabat); Ammianus xvi. 12. 29: his et similibus notos 
pariter et ignotos ad faciendum fortiter accendebat (again graphic 
description, cf. ibid. xvi. 32: his exhortationibus adiuvabat). 
referring to interruptions in the more distant past. Where the interruption belongs 
to the immediate past I have so indicated in the following criticism. 


1 Surely the hearer in such a case as this would not have connected even the idea 
of “nicht zu Ende gefiihrten Handlung”’ with veniebatis until he heard prohibiti, i. e., 
the interruption belongs purely to the context and not the immediate context at that. 
This is true of many other so-called conative imperfects. 
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Vergil Aen. i. 31: arcebat longe Latio, cf. errabant (graphic 
description = what Juno “was doing” at the time, and only the 
outcome of the story proves that she did not succeed). Ibid. 
239: hoc equidem occasum Troiae tristisque ruinas solabar, fatis 


contraria fatu rependens; nunc eadem fortuna viros .. . . inse- 
quitur (immediate past with customary coloring, cf. contrast in 
nunc =I have been in the habit of comforting .... but now, 


etc. This is one of the transitional cases between the pure custo- 
mary part and the pure immediate past; cf. Am. Jour. Phil. 
XXIV, p. 186, where Plautus, Rud. 1123: dudum dimidiam 
petebas partem. immo nunc peto; Men. 729: at mihi negabas 
dudum surripuisse te, nunc ea¢n>dem ante oculos, attines, are 
cited. In both of these passages, though there is no customary 
coloring, there is the same contrast between continuance in the 
past and the present as in Vergil loc. cit. Blase would probably 
term both of the Plautus passages “‘erzihlende”). Tacitus Ann. 
i. 6. 3 trudebantur in‘ paludem ni Caesar, etc. (a very common 
form of graphic description in Tacitus =the soldiers were being 
crowded into... . but (mi) .... i.e, the effect was partly 
produced, but was prevented, cf. Sallust Jug. 27. 1 above). 

In all these cases, then, I can see no essential alteration in the 
function of the tense. The idea ‘‘der nicht zu Ende gefthrten 
Handlung”’ is derived in each case wholly from the context and 
there is no reason for making a special category of imperfects 
which happen to occur in contexts of this kind. Moreover, the 
meaning of the verb has often been overlooked, e. g., prohibebant 
(Caesar B. G. loc. cit.) may easily, with but slight aid from the 
context, express ‘‘die nicht zu Ende gefthrte Handlung;” cf. 
redimebat, mittebatur, versabat, ete. 

Whether the idea of real attempted action ever became con- 
nected functionally with the imperfect remains to be investigated. 
Certainly this did not occur in early Latin, and I doubt whether 
it ever occurred. Among the cases cited by Blase are two which 
more closely approximate this idea than any others. These are 
Sallust Jug. 29. 3: sed Jugurtha primo tantummodo belli moram 
redimebat, existumans sese aliquid interim Romae pretio aut gratia 
effecturum; postea vero quam, etc.; cf. Florus i. 10. 1: reducebat. 
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It is hard for us to feel the progressive force as the more promi- 
nent in such cases. We regard as more important the attempt 
which is implied in the context, but the Romans preferred to rep- 
resent the act graphically as in progress, leaving the idea that it 
was not successful to be inferred. When a Roman wished clearly 
to express attempt (real conatus), he chose a clear conative 
expression,' e. g., conari with infinitive. 


THE IMPERFECT IN DESCRIPTION AND REMINISCENCE” 


In strict accuracy we ought not to speak of a “descriptive” 
imperfect, but of the progressive imperfect in description. The 
term “descriptive” imperfect would be justified only in case we 
could distinguish from the simple progressives those cases in which 
the tense is used purely for graphic presentation of actions which 
might more naturally have been indicated by the perfect. Such 
a distinction may often be drawn, especially after the development 
of a consciously artistic style, but the separation would be worth 
little since the progressive function is equally characteristic of 
both. The tense was chosen for graphic purposes because its pro- 
gressive function made it the most vivid of the past tenses. 

The chief difference between Blase’s treatment here and my 
own will become evident from a consideration of his definition 


(Hist. Syntax, p. 147): 


Aber seiner Hauptverwendung nach ist das Imperf. im latein. ein 
Tempus der Schilderung geworden welches einmal im Nebensatz seine 
Stelle hat zur Bezeichnung von Zustanden und Handlungen, die waihrend 
anderer genannter Zustanden und Handlungen dauerten, und dann im 
Hauptsatz bei Schilderungen von Zustanden, Sitten, Gebrauchen, welche 


in Beziehung stehen zu irgend einer vorher oder nachher genannten 
praeteritalen Handlung. 


1This whole question needs investigation. All the forms of expression of real 
conatus should be collected and compared with the tenses as has been done for ‘‘ cus- 
tom’’ by Miss E. M. Perkins The Expression of Customary Past Action or State in 
Early Latin, Bryn Mawr dissertation, 1904. 


2** Reminiscence, reminiscent’’ are here proposed as equivalents for the German 
‘*Erzaihlung, erzihlendes, etc.,’’ since the English ‘“‘narrative,’? whether noun or 
adjective, does not, as may the German “ Erzahlung,”’ etc., imply an appeal to the 
memory or recollection. Blase points out (Kritik, p. 12) that I misunderstood the 
Latin equivalents narratio, etc., as employed by Rodenbusch (De temporum usu 
Plautino, Strassburg, 1888) who thus translates this peculiar German “ Erzdhlung”’ 
into Latin. My error may seem pardonable under the circumstances. 
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This elevates the descriptive power of the imperfect to a higher 
position than seems to me justified, unless one defines all cases 
having the progressive function as descriptive which Blase evi- 
dently does not do, for he makes separate categories of the 
“erzihlendes”’ (reminiscent) function and, as has been seen, of 
the conative,' in all of which he recognizes the nature of the action 
as progressive. 

Again it is to be noted that he speaks of the ‘description of 
customs,’ etc., i. e., he does not regard the use of the imperfect to 
indicate customary action as important enough even for a sub- 
class, although he makes at least varieties of the reminiscent and 
conative uses. I shall take up this point more fully below,’ merely 
remarking here that the cases usually termed customary are fully 
as peculiar as those termed by Blase conative and far more 
numerous, at least in early Latin. 

I would, then, understand as an imperfect used in description 
one which is used in a descriptive passage to present any act or 
state vividly to the hearer or reader. What Blase’s conception is, 
I can not discover. He appears to make a distinction (Kritik, 
p. 7) between ‘‘ Erzihlung”* (here “narrative” ?) and “Schilde- 
rung” (= description), e.g.,in Plautus Bacch. 258-307, Capt. 
497-515, Terence Andr. 48ff., 74-102—passages which I had 
cited as descriptive,’ he sees ‘reine Erzéhlung, keine Schilde- 
rung.” On the other hand, in Terence Phorm. 60-135, which I 
had also cited, he sees “eine Erzihlung mit einzelnen Situations- 
malereien.” Without quibbling over our characterization of the 

1**Oonative”’ is used in this passage merely as representing Blase’s classification. 

2With regard to Blase’s peculiar distinction between imperfects in dependent and 
independent clauses I would remark that in the study of probably two or three thousand 
cases of the tense I have never been able to see any essential difference in function due 
to the presence of a case in a dependent clause, cf. Am. Jour. Phil. XXIV, p. 166, n. 1. 


And certainly customs, ete. (‘* Sitten, Gebrauchen’’) may be described in a subordinate 
clause as well as in an independent clause. 

8If ** Erzihlung”’ is here used by Blase in its technical sense as explained on p. 365, 
note, my objections are strengthened, for there is certainly no special ‘‘appeal to 
recollection” in the imperfects of these passages. One might as well say that the 
descriptive presents and infinitives (so-called historical) in the Bacchides passage, 
ete., are different from the same usages in, say, Livy, because here the speaker is 
supposed to be telling of personal experiences, which is chronologically impossible in 
Livy’s case. 

4 Some of the imperfects are primarily customary. 
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passages in question let us consider the main point, so far as it 
can be discerned in Blase’s discussion: that there is to him some 
difference between the imperfects in the first group of passages 
and those in the Phorm. 60-135. With his characterization of 
the latter passage I agree, and I had classified the imperfects in 
it as imperfects used in description (‘Situationsmalereien” ).' 
But what is the difference in the effect of imperfects in this pas- 
sage and those in the Bacchides or those, to take a typical passage 
from Blase’s Tempora und Modi, in Caesar Bell. civ. i. 62. 3? 
I give the essential parts of the three passages: 

Phorm. 80 ff.: hic Phaedria continuo quandam nactus est puellulam 


.... hane amare coepit ... . ea serviebat lenoni .... neque quod 
daretur quicquam .. . . restabataliud nil nisi oculos pascere, . . . . nos 
otiosi operam dabamus’ .... in quo discebat ludo exadvorsum ilico 


tonstrina erat quaedam, ete. 
Bacch, 279 ff.:; dum circumspecto, atque ego lembun conspicor .. . . 


is erat communis cum hospite et praedonibus ....is .... nostrae 
navi insidias dabat. occepi ego opservare ... . interea nostra navis 
solvitur .... homines remigio sequi, navem extemplo statuimus ... . 


Caesar Bell. civ. i. 62. 3 (in which Blase expressly characterizes nun- 
tiabatur, etc., reperiebat as “ schildernde,” cf. Syntax ITI, p. 147): Caesar 
.... hue iam reduxerat rem, ut equites, etsi difficultate, ... . fiebat, 
possent tamen.... flumen transire, pedites vero ad transeundum 
impediuntur. sed tamen eodem fere tempore pons in Hibero prope 
effectus nuntiabatur, ete. 

To me there is no difference between the imperfects in the 
passages of the Phormio and Bellum civile, on the one hand, and 
those of the Bacchides, Captivi, and Andria on the other. All 
seem to me to be progressive imperfects in description, some are 
also customary (see the collection) and have been classified 
under that head as the more important element. Is it not better 
to separate such cases as Phorm. 87 operam dabamus, 90 sole- 
bamus from the progressive-descriptive types than to group all 
together,’ as is done by Blase ?* 


1This term refers to the imperfects, I suppose, though Blase does not specify 
exactly what he means. 

2Primarily customary. 

3Blase apparently takes a similar view of the frequentative imperfect; cf. Kritik, 
p. 7 and see below. 

4In his Kritik, p. 7 Blase attempts to refute my assertion that the words of Quad- 
rigarius are not exactly given by Gellius ix. 11 by pointing to the words of Gellius: ea res 
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The usage termed by Blase “erziihlendes,” for which I have 
proposed in English the term “reminiscent,” seems to me to be 
closely related to the so-called descriptive imperfect. Blase not 
only considers this an important variety (Syn. III, pp. 145-47), 
but is inclined to regard it as perhaps an original function.' 
According to his definition (Syn., loc. cit. after Delbrack) the 
imperfect is thus used “wenn der Sprechende etwas aus seiner 
personlichen Erinnerung mitteilt oder an die persénliche Erinne- 
rung des Angeredeten appelliert.”” Both the descriptive and 
reminiscent uses, therefore, result from the use of the progressive 
function to represent a past act vividly. The reminiscent effect 
is due to the fact that in this usage the past acts are restricted to 
those which concern the personal experience of the speaker or 
hearer; it is a more intimate usage. As clear cases I cite from 
Blase’s list: Cicero Rep. iii. 43; ergo ubi tyrannus est, ibi non 
vitiosam, ut heri dicebam, sed ut nunc ratio cogit, dicendum est 
plane nullam esse rem publicam. Here Cicero clearly indicates 
that he is repeating the substance of his own words of the day 
before =‘‘as I was saying yesterday, let me remind you.”’ So 
Catullus 30. 7: eheu quid faciant, dic, homines, cuive habeant 
fidem? certo tute cubebas animam tradere, inique, me... . 
idem nunc retrahis te, etc., where the poet reminds his friend ( ?) 
of the latter’s advice. In both cases the progressive force is 
clear, and, as Blase says, the tenses stand in no clear temporal 
relation to any preterite in their context. Now since the peculiar 

. sic profecto est in libris annalibus memorata. But profecto refers to the content, 
not to the exact words of the passage in the libri annales. And when Gellius gives a 
word-for-word citation, he introduces it by more definite language, cf. ix. 13. 6 verba 
Q. Claudii .... adscripsi. In ix. 11 he is almost certainly paraphrasing, cf. haut 
quisquam est nobilium scriptorum, and in libris annalibus. This is the opinion of 
Hertz, who prints this passage in ordinary type. The name of Quadrigarius is not 


given, but Gellius was probably taking the substance of the account from him. I 
have excluded this passage from the certain remains of early Latin. 

1 Kritik, p. 15: ** War die vorliterarische Periode des Lateinischen ahnlich der des 
Alt-Indischen (vgl. Delbriick, p. 272) und des Alt-Griechischen (Brugmann Gr. Gr.3, 
§ 539. 2), so haben wir in den Resten des erzihlenden Gebrauchs ebenfalls eine uralte 
Verwendung zu sehen ;”’ cf. pp. 49 f. 

2The English imperfect is employed in the same way, e. g., ** The facts are as fol- 
lows, as I was saying yesterday,” or in vulgar expressions like ‘* Warn’t I tellin’ ye?”’ 
Usually the time is defined by some adverb as by heri in Cicero. Notice, too, the 
contrast between past and present as expressed in both passages by nunc. 
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appeal to recollection is the distinguishing feature of this remi- 
niscent imperfect, it would seem proper to confine the usage to 
those cases in which such an appeal is clear. Without discussing 
doubtful cases I content myself with indicating those found in 
Blase’s lists which seem to me clearly not reminiscent. Plautus 
Tri. 400: sed aperiuntur aedes quo ibam' (an immediate past of 
the interrupted type). In the same category I would place 
Cicero Aft. i. 10. 2: quod ego etsi mea sponte ante faciebam, eo 
nunc tamen et agam studiosius et contendam—except that here 
the action of faciebam is not interrupted, but is continued in the 
present, cf. agam et contendam. Other immediate pasts are Ovid 
Fasti i. 50: qui iam fastus erit, mane nefastus erat; ibid. 718: 
si qua parum Romam terra timebat, amet; ibid. ii. 79: quem 
modo caelatum stellis Delphina videbas, is fugiet visus nocte 
sequente tuos (notice modo); ibid. 147: en etiam si quis Borean 
horrere solebat, gaudeat; a zephyris mollior aura venit. Varro 
R. r. iii. 2. 14: libertus eius, qui apparuit Varroni et me absente 
patrono accipiebat, in annos singulos plus quinquagena milia e 
villa capere dicebat. Here accipiebat seems simply progressive 
and (also against Blase) contemporaneous with vidi just above. 
dicebat is difficult and may, as Blase says, be reminiscent; cf. the 
exact details given by the speaker; or did the phrase in annos 
singulos influence the choice of the tense? So in Cic. Off. i. 


108: erat in L. Crasso,. . . . multuslepos .... ; 109: sunt his 
alii multi multum dispares . . . . qui nihil ex occulto, nihil de 
insidiis agendum putant .... ut Sullam et M. Crassum vide- 


bamus, the imperfect seems to be progressive used in description. 
In Ovid Fast. viii. 331: et pecus antiquus dicebat ‘Agonio’ 
sermo, the imperfect seems to be customary; cf. antiquus and 
Paulus s. v. Agonium: Agonium dies appellabatur quo rex 
hostiam immolabat; hostiam enim antiqui agoniam vocabant. 
But however much the interpretation of single cases may vary, 
this is clear: the progressive force is discernible in all these cases. 
It would be better, therefore, to content ourselves with this and 
not to discover an additional appeal to recollection, unless such 
force is perfectly clear, since the real imperfect function is not 
altered whether the reminiscent force be present or absent. 
10f. p. 359. 
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One more remark needs to be made concerning the remini- 
scent imperfect. This category has served as a convenient catch- 
all for many cases of the imperfect which are difficult to classify 
and especially for those in which it is difficult or impossible to 
discern any progressive force, many of which I have classified as 
aoristic. To classify these last cases as reminiscent is doubly 
wrong; first, because it usually involves a petitio principit, i.e., 
an effort to discover imperfect function because the form is 
imperfect; secondly, because the reminiscent coloring is con- 
nected only with instances in which the imperfect (progressive ) 
function is clear. The shadowy appeal to memory does not exist 
as a separate function.’ 


THE IMPERFECT OF CUSTOMARY PAST ACTION 


It has already been pointed out that Blase would not elevate 
this variety of the progressive imperfect to the dignity of a sub- 
class. The tense, however, occurs so often in the expression of 
custom, habit, method, etc., that it seems to me worthy of sepa- 
ration from other varieties of the progressive. In early Latin 
I have counted about 450 instances in which the customary 
coloring seems to me the most prominent element (see the table). 

Blase (Kritik, p.9) has objected to my statement (Am. Jour. 
Phil. XXIV, p. 176) that verbs whose meaning implies repe- 
tition (vocito) or even custom (soleo) are especially well adapted 
to the expression of the customary past function. He gives no 
reason with regard to the first group, vocito, etc., where the mean- 
ing is connected with the form. With regard to soleo, etc., he 
says only that the reciprocal influence of verb-meaning and tense- 
function appears “nicht nachweisbar, da doch der Verfasser 
selbst ihr seltenes Vorkommen im Imperfekt natirlich findet, 
weil sie in jedem Tempus der Vergangenheit ‘the customary 
past function’ ausdricken.” There appears here to be some mis- 
understanding on Blase’s part and perhaps my statement was too 
brief. I did not mean by reciprocal influence of verb-meaning 
and tense-function that the tense borrows anything, as Blase 
seems to understand me, from the meaning of the verb, but that 
when a verb whose meaning implies repetition or custom occurs 


1See p. 378 for further remarks. 


~ 
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in the imperfect tense, the expression of custom becomes especially 
clear. The meaning of the verb and the function of the tense 
are mutually helpful to the expression of the thought." Verbs 
like appello, voco, vocito, dico (=‘“name”) imply not merely a 
single act of naming, but usually many acts at intervals.” There 
are numerous instances of such verbs in the imperfect (see the 
collection) and nothing seems to me to be clearer than that these 
verbs are especially well adapted to the expression of custom— 
past, present, or future. If we compare Varro, R. r. i. 17. 2: 
iique quos obaeratos nostri vocitarunt with id. L. L. v. 162: ubi 
cenabant, cenaculum vocitabant, etc., we see that in the first case 
the tense merely states, while the verb-meaning, together with 
the context, gives the idea of custom or habit; in the second 
(vocitabant) the verb-meaning is reinforced by the imperfect 
tense—both aid in the expression of custom. This does not mean 
that a Roman more often used the imperfect tense of such verbs 
when he wished to express custom, but that when the imperfect 
was used, a clearer expression of customary past action resulted.’ 

As to soleo, consuesco, etc., the same principle holds, for cus- 
tom and repetition are inseparably connected; but since these 
verbs imply by their meaning the very function (custom) in 
question, it is clear that the imperfect tense would occur more 
rarely. When, however, the imperfect was used, there was, just 
as in vocito, etc., a more emphatic expression of the customary 
idea; cf. Phorm. 90: Tonstrina erat quaedam: hic solebamus 
fere plerumque eam opperiri .... Here tense, verb, and particles 
all lend their aid to the expression of the idea of custom or habit. 
The same idea would have been expressed less clearly by hic fere 
plerumque opperiebamur, or by hic fere plerumque soliti swmus 
opperiri, or by hic opperiebamur. In the last form only does the 


10f. Trans. Am. Philolog. Ass. XXX (1899), p. 19, where I first expressed this 
view. That verbs like soleo ‘*dominate the tense’’ (ibid.) I no longer believe; they 
aid the tense, but it is impossible to say whether the tense or the verb-meaning is 
more influential in the total effect. Cf. also Morris, Principles and Methods in 
Syntax, 1901, p. 72. 

2If the intervals are very close together without the implication of custom, I 
would classify as frequentative; see below. 

8 Am. Jour. Phil. XXIV, p. 177, n. 3, and the dissertation of Miss Perkins cited 
above, p. 365. 
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tense-form become entirely dissevered from the influence of verb- 
meaning and accompanying particles, and even here context is 
operative.’ 

THE IMPERFECT OF FREQUENTATIVE OR ITERATIVE ACTION 

The progressive function inherent in all true imperfects renders 
the tense well fitted to express repetition in the past. The repeated 
acts may naturally occur at wider or narrower intervals, as the case 
may require. All expressions of custom, for example, involve an 
idea of repetition, but it is only to cases of the imperfect which indi- 
cate an act as repeated insistently, usually at intervals very close 
together, that I would give the title ‘‘frequentative” or “iterative,” 
i. e., imperfects in which this element of repetition becomes more 
prominent than any other. It seems to me that the existence of 
a few such cases in early Latin is not fanciful. In Plautus’ 
Captivi, line 917: aulas . .. . omnis confregit nisi quae modiales 
erant: cocum percontabatur, possentne seriae fervescere,’ a single 
situation is described wherein the parasite repeatedly and insist- 
ently asked, kept asking, whether, etc. There is something more 
than mere progressive force, on the one hand, and there is no 
idea of habit or custom, on the other. The primary element of 
the tense is here repetition. When, therefore, Blase sees in As. 
207 ff. repetition, he is right, for repetition in a general way is 
present in all cases of the customary imperfect; but he is wrong 
in viewing repetition as the more important element. The more 
important element seems to me custom and in accordance with 
this we ought to classify these cases as customary.’ 


1In a review of Miss Perkins’ dissertation Woch. f. kl. Phil., 1904, cols. 1277-80, 
Blase has since admitted the truth of my assertion with regard to the influence of 
verb-meaning: ‘‘Die Verbalbedeutung ist massgebend z. B. bei allen Verben, die 
‘nennen,’ ‘benennen,’ bezeichnen, wie appeilare dicere vocare, denn der Name 
entsteht durch ein gewohnheitsmiassiges Nennen. Damit ist der Grund gegeben (by 
Miss Perkins) fiir eine Behauptung, die ich . . . . bei Wheeler bezweifelt habe.”’ 

2Blase (Kritik, p. 10) misses among my cases Rud. 540, which was nevertheless 
cited, but escaped him because by a misprint the imperfect was not italicized. On the 
same page he cites ten passages and says that I “thier tiberall gewohnheitsmissige 
Handlungen erkenne.’’ Thisis very inaccurate, unless “hier” refers to the last two 
passages, As. 207 ff., Bacch. 424—the only two of the list which I have classified as 
customary. My classification of the other eight passages may be seen by referring to 
the collection at the end of this paper. 

5 Blase (Kritik, pp. 9,10) seems to imply that I have said that the frequentative 
imperfect is commoner in later Latin. I have nowhere said this and my statement, 
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THE AORISTIC IMPERFECT 


Excessive deference to the principle that a difference of form 
implies a difference of meaning and the well-known tendency of 
investigators to abhor an exception are chiefly responsible for the 
unwillingness of some scholars to admit that the imperfect occurs 
in Latin with no progressive force, i. e., as an aorist. While I 
can not pretend to criticize this method as applied to Sanskrit and 
Greek by Delbriack,’ it seems to me that there are reasons against 
its application, in the same degree at least, to Latin. The situa- 
tion in early Latin differs essentially from that in Sanskrit and in 
Greek. In the first place there is no ‘great mass’’ of cases of the 
imperfect in which real progressive force is not discernible, and 
the cases (about sixty) are restricted almost entirely to two verbs, 
aibam and eram. This seems to indicate that the phenomenon 
arose on Latin ground alone and has its explanation in some 
peculiarity of the few verbs concerned. Again the greater wealth 
of tenses in Sanskrit and Greek would lead us a priori to expect 


Am. Jour. Phil. XXIV, pp. 186, 187, ‘‘ Latin seems .... to have been unwilling to 
take that step,”’ implies the opposite belief. When I added (ibid., p. 187), ‘* If the fre- 
quentative imperfect in early Latin is still in its infancy, ete.,’’ it was naturally not 
implied that it ever passed out of its infancy! The facts in later Latin are not known 
because they are not collected. Wimmerer naturally repeats from Blase’s Kritik both 
these errors ( Wien. Stud., 1905, p. 263). He, too, is of the opinion that it is of no ad- 
vantage to separate so-called iterative imperfects from those of customary nature: 
‘*wenn doch in jedem Falle erst auf Grund des gewahlten Tempus aus dem Zusam- 
menhange erkannt wird, dass es sich um eine Gewohnheit handelt.’’ To this it must 
be answered, first, that it is by no means always, and often not at all, on the basis of 
the tense that we recognize the presence of customary action. Such action may be 
expressed in many ways, the tense being but one element; and, secondly, if the cases 
interpreted by me as frequentative are really essentially different from any other 
variety of the progressive, then they should be classified separately, at least until it can 
be proved that they belong elsewhere. 

1It will suffice to quote two of Delbriick’s statements. He says of the Greek tenses: 
**Man muss sich eben mit der Erwagung begniigen, dass es einem Schriftsteller bald 
gut schien, zu konstatieren, bald zu erzihlen, ohne dass wir uns seine Motive immer 
klar machen kénnten” (Vergl. Syn. II, p. 304, cf. pp. 302, 303). A saner method is 
evinced ibid., p. 304: ‘* Den Unterschied zwischen Perfekt und Imperfekt (of Sanskrit) 
in den einzelnen Stellen nachzuweisen, sind wir nicht mehr im Stande.”’ This is at least 
safe agnosticism, biding its time until the lost distinctions shall be found. Blase is 
in entire agreement even as regards Latin with the first statement of Delbriick, cf. 
Kritik, p. 12. 

2Delbriick (ibid., p. 304, of Greek): ‘*Aber ... . bleibt doch auch eine grosse 
Menge von Stellen iibrig, bei denen wir einen Grund fiir die Wahl des Tempus nicht 
ausfindig machen kénnen.”’ 
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in those languages a larger number of instances in which it is 
hard to differentiate similar tenses, whereas the much narrower 
tense-system of Latin exhibits a tendency to merge the functions 
of similar tenses, cf. the perfect in -v- with the reduplicated per- 
fect and the formally aoristic perfect in -s-. In accordance with 
this preliterary development we should expect indications of the 
same tendency in the literary period. The aoristic imperfect is, 
I believe, an illustration of this tendency, resulting from the 
merging of the functions of imperfect and preterite (aorist) in 
certain verbs. The restricted range of the phenomenon and its 
probable explanation (see below) would make it unlikely that we 
are here dealing with a survival of an Indo-European confusion. 

As illustrations of the aoristic usage I will cite: Plautus Poen. 
1069: nam mihi sobrina Ampsigura tua mater fuit (cf. fecit 1071), 
pater tuos is erat frater patruelis meus. Here there seems to be 
no difference between erat and fuit. Ibid. 900: et ille qui eas 
vendebat dixit se furtivas vendere: ingenuos Carthagine azbat 
esse, where aibat and dixit seem to be equivalent. For other cases 
see the collection. 

It is quite possible that others may be able to detect true im- 
perfect force in some of the cases which I have classified as aoristic. 
Blase, though not quite certain of his own classification, has con- 
vinced me that I may have been wrong with regard to Varro R. r. 
ii. 4. 11: in Hispania ulteriore in Lusitania . . . . sus cum esset 
occisus, Atilius Hispaniensis minime mendax ... . dicebat.... 
L. Volumnio senatori missam esse offulam cum duobus costis, 
etc. There are so many exact details here that we suspect 
Scrofa of reminiscing. So possibly Varro ibid. iii. 17. 4 dice- 
bat.' But though perhaps a dozen’ cases might be taken from the 
total of those which seem to me aoristic, enough remain to establish 
this category on a firm basis. 

The exact process by which the progressive function became 
lost can not, of course, be proved. I have suggested (Am. Jour. 
Phil. XX1V, pp. 188, 189) that it is a weakening due to the constant 


1Blase is quite right (Kritik, p. 11) in classifying As. 208 aibas as customary. I 
neglected to exclude this from four cases cited from Rodenbusch. It was classified on 
my own slips as customary. 

2T have indicated in the collection those which seem to me questionable. 
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use of certain verbs in ever-recurring similar contexts, until 
in the case of aibam the originally graphic’ force was used out of 
the form and aibam became a mere tag to indicate an indirect 
discourse.’ With eram the vagueness of the verb-meaning and 
the frequency of its occurrence side by side with fui were the 
chief influences. In contexts where there are many other imper- 
fects all of a definite time, these usually colorless verbs naturally 
take the prevailing color*® of the context; cf. As. 208 aibas. 

In his “‘Tempora und Modi” (Syn. III, p. 145) Blase expresses 
his belief that an aoristic imperfect as accepted by Luebbert and 
J. Schneider has been proven not to exist by E. Hoffmann (Zeit- 
partikeln’, pp. 181 ff.). But neither Luebbert nor Schneider seems 
absolutely to have believed in an aoristic usage.‘ Luebbert says 
(Quom, pp. 156 ff.) that in Men. 1145 and 1136 ff. we find aoris- 
tic perfect and the imperfect, etc. “‘promiscue gebraucht da der 
Unterschied zwischen beiden gering war.” ‘“Gering” indicates 
that there was to him some difference, even though it was slight. 
Schneider’s statements are not consistent. In his De temporum 
apud priscos scriptores latinos usu quaestiones selectae, Glatz, 
1888, pp. 14 ff., he says correctly that in many cases no difference 
can be seen between aibat and dixit, and that “‘aibat aoristi 
munere fungi,” but he adds that the imperfect represents an act 
as “infectam ideoque aliter intellegendam ac si perfectam.” Hoff- 
mann’s supposed refutation is very weak. In the first place he 


1If originally reminiscent, the explanation is the same; for the reminiscent usage 
is due to the speaker’s effort to represent a past act graphically. 


2Cf. Am. Jour. Phil. XXIV, p. 188, where it is stated that the indirect discourse is 
always present or implied (rarely) with aibam. Occasionally the object is represented 
by a pronoun. Bacch. 982: quid ait?, Capt. 676: ira vosmet aiebatis itaque, etc. 

8Cf. Blase (Kritik, p. 11): **wo aibam mitten zwischen Imperfekta der wieder- 
holten oder gewohnheitsmassigen Handlung steht und unmdglich anders gefasst werden 
kann.” 


4But cf. O. Seyffert in Bursian’s Jahresb. LXIII, p. 32: “‘ Das Imperf. findet sich. 
bekanntlich bei den Scenikern mehrfach in einem so geringen Bedeutungsunterschiede 
vom Perf. und bisweilen unmittelbar neben demselben, dass man ohne wesentliche 
Anderung des Sinnes und oft auch unbeschadet des Metrums (Rud. 543, Capt. 717) das 
eine Tempus fiir das andere einsetzenkann. Es zeigt sich dies besonders bei den verba 
dicendi; das Imperf. von aio vertritt ja geradezu das fehlende Perfect;”’’ cf. ibid. 
LXXX, p. 336, where Seyffert repeats the statement that aibat, e. g., Ps. 1083, represents 
the lost perfect of aio. In Am. Jour. Phil. XXIV I had overlooked this remarkable 
anticipation of my own conclusions. 
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confuses different uses of the tense, asserting, for example, that in 
Plautus Tri. 400: aedes quo ibam, etc., the imperfect is wholly 
analogous to that in Tacitus Ann. ii. 34: simul curiam relinquebat. 
commotus est Tiberius, etc.; cf. iv. 43 sequebatur Vibius Crispus, 
donee, etc., and that in the last two cases the imperfect jars on us 
because such an action is not usually presented “in der Phase ihres 
Vollzugs.” Such an application of the tense may seem strange to 
a German, but to one who speaks English, it is entirely natural 
and could not for a moment be mistaken for anything but a 
simple progressive imperfect. To refute such a usage as a supposed 
aorist is to knock down a man of straw. The supposed analogy of 
these cases to Tri. 400 does not bear on the point, but it may be 
remarked that ibam is analogous only in the fact that its action is 
progressive and interrupted, but it belongs to the immediate past 
type.’ Hoffmann then cites ten cases of aibat, six of which may 
be taken aoristically, and asserts that the tense is in all used 
“in voller Gesetzmassigkeit.” This assertion rests on entirely 
inadequate foundation.’ 


THE SHIFTED IMPERFECT 

Blase seems right in restricting the ‘shifted’ imperfect to one 
class (Kritik, pp. 13, 14)= an imperfect subjunctive with present 
meaning; for, as he says, there is no real shifting if the 
preterital sense remains. But when he adds’ that “ein sicherer 
derartiger Fall ist weder bei Plautus und Terenz, noch sonst im 
Altlatein vorhanden,” I can not agree. He accepts as cases 
of shifting Varro, L. L. viii. 65: sic Graeci nostra senis casibus 
. . . . dicere debebant, quod cum non faciunt, non est analogia, 
and ix. 85: si esset denarii in recto casu .... tunc in patrico 
denariorum dici oportebat, and ix. 23: si enim usquequaque esset 
analogia, tum sequebatur, ut in his verbis quoque non esset, non, 


1See above, pp. 359 ff. 


2J. Ley Vergilianar. quaestion. specimen prius de temporum usu, Saarbriicken, 
1877, apparently believes that eram and fui in Vergil are so nearly equivalent that 
metrical convenience often decided between them; cf. Blase Syn. III, p.164Anm. I 
have not seen this dissertation, but the explanation is, on its face, insufficient. 

8 Of. his Syntax, p. 149: ** Der Indikativ des Imperfekts hat erst seit Beginn der 


klassischen Zeit eine allmahliche Verschiebung aus der Sphire der Vergangenheit in 
die der Gegenwart erfahren.”’ 
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cum esset usquequaque, ut est, non esse in verbis. If these are 
real cases of shifting, how do the following differ? Plautus Merc. 
983e: temperare istac aetate istis decet ted artibus.... 
vacuom esse istac ted aetate his decebat noxiis. itidem ut tem- 
pus anni, aetate alia aliud factum convenit; Mil. 755: insanivisti 
hercle (perf. def.): nam idem hoc hominibus sat|[a] era|n]|t 
decem; ibid. 911: bonus vatis poteras esse: nam quae sunt 
futura dicis.' If the passages from Varro move in the present 
(Blase Kritik, pp. 13, 14), the same is true here; cf. Auct. ad 
Herenn. ii. 22. 34: satis erat; iv. 41. 53 infimae (infirmae?) erant.’ 
That Varro L. L. viii. 74 oportebat stands “zwischen zwei Per- 
fekten” (Blase) is accidental.’ 

This peculiar shifting was explained by me Am. Jour. Phil. 
XXIV, pp. 189, 190, as due to the unreal (contrary-to-fact) idea 
present in the context or in the meaning of the verb (oportebat, 
etc.) or in both; cf. Blase (Syn. III, p. 149) who also calls attention 
to the auxiliary character‘ of the verbs involved and thinks that 
the shifting began with verbs of possibility and necessity which 
seems a probable view. | 

In conclusion a few words are necessary with regard to some 
general aspects of the subject and its method of treatment. The 
original function or functions’ of the imperfect can not, of course, 
be certainly inferred from a syntactical investigation of material 
which is relatively so late even with the aid of etymology and 
comparative philology. My statement (loc. cit., p. 184) that the 
progressive function was probably original was therefore intended 


10f. Rud. 269 aequius erat, Truc. 511 poterat, Aul. 424. For the other cases 
see collection. 


2 But not iv. 16. 23, which I now see is not shifted. 


8 And both are cases of debuerunt! In his Kritik, p. 13, Blase denies my assertion 
(loc. cit., p. 181, n. 1), that the perfect indic. and the perfect infin. of these verbs are 
shifted in Varro, cf. L. L. viii. 72-74; viii. 48; viii. 50; viii. 61, 66. I am glad to find my 
view supported by Wimmerer Wien. Stud., 1905, p. 264: ‘* Denn da der Grund der Ver- 
schiebung hier vor allem in der Bedeutung der Verba liegt, so kann konsequenterweise 
ebenso gut ein debuit wie ein debebat verschoben werden.” 

4Cf, Am. Jour. Phil. XXIV, p. 190. 


5It is uncertain whether the original meaning of the tense was vague, admitting 
several uses which gradually became narrowed to one (the progressive), or whether 
there was one original meaning which split.into several related uses. The facts seem 
to point to the second alternative. 
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only as a probability based upon the existence of this force in 
nearly all the cases and upon the generally accepted etymology of 
the imperfect form. But nothing like proof was claimed for this 
theory. Blase is inclined, following Delbrick and Brugmann, to 
regard the reminiscent usage also as an original one (cf. p. 26, 
n. 2), but he rightly says that no statistics can prove which of 
these two is earlier. If my view that the reminiscent usage is 
rather an application of the progressive than itself a separate 
function is correct, then the progressive is older. The existence 
of the reminiscent imperfect in Sanskrit and Greek certainly 
makes it very probable, as Blase says, that it existed in preliterary 
Latin also. If this is so, I am inclined to refer it to the same 
general origin as the so-called descriptive imperfect —to the effort 
to present a past act (here a personal experience) vividly.’ 

But the search for original meanings must ever remain within 
the realm of theory; nor can we hope even theoretically to reach 
any considerable degree of probability in the establishment of 
such meanings without the most careful collection and classifica- 
tion of the facts within the period of written speech. And this 
should precede the appeal to etymology and comparative phi- 
lology. What is actually found in any given language, not what 
according to comparative philology ought to be found, should be 
our first aim. Although I would not minimize the importance in 
syntactical study of the comparative method, it seems to me prop- 
erly applied only as a supplement, not as the controlling factor 
to which all else is subordinated. Indeed, a premature appeal to 
comparative philology may result in premature conclusions, 
for an investigator whose head is filled with preconceived notions 
drawn from Sanskrit and Greek is all too apt to imagine peculi- 
arities in Latin phenomena which he would not have perceived 
at all, had he approached by a Latin route alone; and such 
peculiarities have little value unless they can be recognized as 
Latin without foreign assistance. Once recognized they may, 
and often do, receive much additional light from comparative 
philology. While it is true, then, that scholars will differ with 


1Cf, Am. Jour. Phil. XXIV, pp. 185, 190, where it was surmised that the descrip- 
tive application of the tense was Indo-European. 
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regard to a few cases' in any given syntactical phenomenon and 
the ultimate classification must not neglect the aid of comparative 
philology, yet the chief basis of investigation is agreement among 
scholars with regard to the great majority of such cases viewed 
as purely Latin phenomena. If this agreement is lacking, 
comparative philology can rarely bring reliability to the results. 


COLLECTION 


The statistical table shows that this investigation is based upon 
a collection of 1,223 imperfects. It has been my aim to exclude 
from consideration (and from the table) all passages of dubious 
authorship, corrupt text, or insufficient context. About 170 cases 
have thus been excluded, a seemingly large proportion, but it 
must be remembered that much of the literature of the third and 
second centuries before Christ is fragmentary and very often 
there is not enough context to render classification at all certain. 
In so large a body of text it is probable that some cases have 
escaped my notice, but most of the ground has been examined at 
least twice and such omissions can hardly be numerous or alter 
essentially the results. I have subjected the material to a careful 
revision and the table differs slightly from that published in 
Am. Jour. Phil. XXIV, p. 183. 

It would seem unnecessary nowadays for any syntactical 
scholar to state that he lays no stress on statistics as such, but 
when a reviewer’ attributes to me the conviction that I have 
proved this and that by just so many exact figures, it seems 
proper for me to disclaim any such conviction. The fact that 
exact figures do not in themselves mean anything does not, 
however, excuse one from being as exact as possible. 

10f. Wimmerer Wien. Stud., 1905, p. 262: ‘*die syntaktischen Einzeltatsachen sind 
viel zu sehr umstritten . . . . als dass auf sie allein eine brauchbare Klassifikation 
und Erklarung der Arten eines einigermassen verzweigten syntaktischen Gebrauches 
gestiizt werden kénnte.” With this I agree, except possibly as to what is a ‘“* brauch- 
bare Klassifikation,”’ but when he says (p. 61), with reference to my inference that the 
progressive function is original: ‘‘Den Begriff aber hat die vergleichende Sprach- 
wissenschaft langst festgestellt,’’ I would suggest that such a conclusion could not be 


regarded as ‘firmly established’ except with several investigations like mine as chief 
bases. 


2In Archiv. f. lat. Lex. und Gk. XIV, p. 289. 
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The method of citation adopted in the collection will doubtless 
seem to many inadequate. It is especially true, however, of the 
classification of tense functions, that very often a large body of 
context must be taken into consideration. For this reason very 
many of the citations even in Blase’s “Tempora und Modi” are 
quite useless and misleading because of their brevity. It seemed 
best, therefore, to cite as fully as possible in the body of the 
article, but in the collection to cite only each form and the place 
of its occurrence. Those whoare interested in examining a given 
usage in detail will in any case revert to the complete context, as 
I know by experience. 


I. ProGressive IMPERFECT 

A. Simple Types, including imperfects in description, reminiscence, 

and the “immediate” past variety. 

Plautus, ed. Goetz and Schoell, ed. minor, Lipsiae, 1892-96. 

Amph. prol, 22 scibat; 199 pugnabant . . . . fugiebam; 251 com- 
plectabantur; 383 aiebas; 385 sci[e]bam; 429 erat; 597 credebam; 
603 stabam; 711 solebas; 1027 censebas; 1067 confulgebant; 
1095 rebamur; 1096 confulgebant. 14 
As. 300 scibam; 315 mirabar; 385 censebam; 392 volebam; 395 
volebas; 452 volebam; 486 volebas; 888 suppilabat; 889 suspi- 


cabar .... cruciabam; 927 ingerebas . . . . eram; 931 dissua- 
debam. 13 
Aul. 178 praesagibat ... . exibam; 179 abibam; 295 poterat; 376 
erat; 424 aequom .... erat; 427 erat; 550 meditabar; 625 
radebat . . . . croccibat; 667 censebam; 707 expectabam . 
abstrudebat; 754 scibas; 827 apparabas. 15 


Bacch. 18 (frag. x) erat; 189 volebam; 282 erat; 286 dabat; 297 
dabant; 342 censebam; 563 erat; 675 sumebas; 676 nescibas; 
683 suspicabar; 788 orabat; 959 restabant; 983 auscultabat 


. . + » loquebar. 14 
Capt. 273 erat; 491 obambulabant; 504 eminebam; 561 aibat; 
654 assimulabat; 407 audebas; 913 frendebat. 7 
Cas. 178 ibam; 279 aiebat; 356 rebar; 432 trepidabant .. . . fes- 
tinabat; 433 subsultabat; 532 erat; 578 praestolabar; 594 ibam; 
674 volebam; 702 volebam; 882 erant; 913 erat... . erat 
ow) oe MODE. 15 


Cist. 153 poteram; 187 exponebat; 566 perducebam; 569 adiura- 
bat; 607 ai[e]bas; 623 properabas; 721 rogabat; 723 quaeritabas; 
759 quaeritabam. 9 

Cure. 390 quaerebam; 541 credebam. 2 
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Epid. 48 amabat; 98 solebas; 138 desipiebam;. . . . mittebam; 214 
occurrebant; 215 captabant; 216 habebant; 218 ibant; 221 prae- 
stolabatur; 238 dissimulabam; 239 exaudibam ... . fallebar; 
241 ibat; 409 apparabat; 420 adsimulabam; 421 me faciebam. 
482 deperibat; 587 vocabas; 603 dicebant; 612 aderat. 20 

Men. 29 erant; 59 erat; 63 ibant; 195 amabas ... . oportebat; 
420 advorsabar; . . . . metuebam; 493 eram; 564 ferebat; 605 
censebas; 633 negabas; 634 negabas .. . . ai[e]bas; 636 cense- 
bas; 729 negabas; 773, 774 suspicabar; 936 aiebat; 1042 aile]bat; 
1046 aiebant; 1052 ferebant; 1053 clamabas; 1072 censebam; 
1116 cadebant; 1120 eramus; 1135 erat .... vocabat; 1136 
censebat; 1145 vocabat. 28 

Mere. 43 abibat; 45 rapiebat; 175 quaerebas; 190 abstrudebas; 
191 eramus; 197 censebam; 212 credebat; 247 cruciabar; 360 
habebam; 754 obsonabas; 815 censebam; 845 erat... . quae- 
ritabam; 884 ibas; 981 ibat. 15 

Miles 54 erant; 100 amabant; 111 amabat; 181 exibam.... 
erat; 320 aife]bas; 463 dissimulabat; 507 osculabatur; 835 cale- 
bat... . amburebat; 853 erat; 854 erat; 1135 exoptabam; 1323 
eram .... eram; 1336 temptabam; 1140 erat; 1430 habebat. 18 

Most. 210 quaerebas; 221 su<b>blandiebar; 257 erat; 787 erat; 
806 aiebat; 961 faciebat. 6 

Persa 59 poterat; 171 censebam; 257 somniabam .. . . opinabar; 
.... censebam; 262 erant; 301 cupiebam; 415 censebam; 477 
credebam; 493 occultabam; 626 pavebam; 686 metuebas. 12 

Poen. 391 dicebas; 458 sat erat; 485 accidebant; 509 scibam; 525 
properabas; 748 dicebant; 899 vendebat; 1178 aderat; 1179 
complebat; 1180 erat; 1231 volebam; 1391 expectabam. 12 

Pseud. 286 amabas; 421 subolebat; 422 dissimulabam; 492 nole- 
bam; 499 scibam; 500 scibas; 501 mussitabas ... . scibam; 
502 aderat ... . aberat; 503 erat . . . . era¢n>t; 677 habebam; 
698 arbitrabare; 718 ferebat; 719 accersebat; 799 conducebas 

. erat; 800 sedebas . . . . eras; 912 circumspectabam.... 
metuebam; 957 censebam; 1314 negabas. 24 

Rud. 49 erat; 52 erant; 58 erat; 222 oblectabam; 307 exibat; 324 
suspicabar; 378 scibatis; 379 amabat; 452 censebam; 519 age- 
bam; 542 aiebas; 543 postulabas; 600 quibat; 841 erat; 846 
sedebant; 956a faciebat; 956b fiebat; 1080 aiebas; 1123 pete- 
bas; 1186 credebam; 1251 monstrabant; 1252 ibant; 1253 erat; 
1308 erat. . 24 

Stich. 130 placebat; 244 praedicabas; 328 visebam; 329 miserebat; 
365 superabat; 390 negabam; 540 erant; 542 erant; 543 erat; 545 
erant; 559 postulabat. il 
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Trin. 195 volebam; 212 aiebant; 400 ibam; 657 scibam.... 
quibam; 901 erat . . . . gerebat; 910 vorsabatur; 927 latitabat; 
976 eras; 1092 agebat; 1100 effodiebam. 12 

Truc. 164 vivebas; 186 cupiebat; 198 lavabat; 201 celebat metue- 
batque; 332 dicebam; 333 revocabas; 648 debebat; 719 eras; 


733 dabas; 748 volebas; 757 aibas; 813 erat .... valebat.... 
petebat; 921 ibat. 16 
Vid. 71 miserebat; 98 piscabar. 2 
Fragmenta fabb. cert. 86 sororiabant; 87 fraterculabant. 2 


Plautus, IA, Total 291 
Terence, ed. Dziatzko, 1884. 


Ad. 78 agebam; 91 amabat; 151 taedebat; 152 sperabam; 153 
gaudebam; 234 eras; 274 pudebat; 307 instabat; 332 iurabat; 
333 dicebat; 461 quaerebam; 561 aibas; 567 audebam; 642 
mirabar; 693 credebas; 809 tollebas; 810 putabas; 821 ibam; 
901 eras. : 19 

And. 54 prohibebant; 59 studebat; 60 gaudebam; 62 erat; 63 
erat; 74 agebat; 80 amabant; 86 erat; 88 amabant; 90 gaude- 
bam; 92 putabam; 96 placebat; 107 amabant ... . aderat; 108 
curabat; 110 cogitabam; 113 putabam; 118 aderant; 122 erat; 
175 mirabar; 176 verebar; 435 expectabam; 490 imperabat; 
533 quaerebam; 534 aibant; 545 dabam; 580 ibam; 656 adpar- 
abantur; 657 postulabat; 792 poterat; exit. suppositic. 1 expec- 


tabam. 31 
Eun. 86 eras; 87 stabas .... ibas; 97 erat; 112 dicebat; 113 
scibat .... erat; 114 addebat; 118 credebant; 119 habebam; 


122 eras; 155 nescibam; 310 congerebam; 323 stomachabar; 338 
volebam; 345 erat; 372 dicebas; 378 iocabar; 423 erat; 432 ade- 
rant; 433 metuebant; 514 erat; 533 orabant; 569 erat; 574 cupi- 
ebam; 584 inerat; 587 gaudebat; 606 simulabar; 620 faciebat 

. . cupiebat; 621 erat; 681 erat; 727 adcubabam; 736 erat 

. nescibam; 743 expectabam; 841 erant; 928 amabant; 1000 
quaerebat; 1004 scibam; 1013 paenitebat; 1065 quaerebam; 1089 
ignorabat. 43 
Heaut. 127 faciebant; 200 erat; 201 erat; 256 volebam; 260 canta- 
bat; 293 nebat; 294 erat .... texebat; 308 scibam; 366 tracta- 
bat; 445 erat... . erant; 536 oportebat; 629 erat; 758 opta- 
bam; 781 dicebam; 785 credebam; 844 quaerebam; 907 videbat; 
924 aiebas; 960 aiebas; 966 erat. 22 
Hec. pro. II. 16 scibam; 91 eram; 94 licebat; 115 amabat; 162 
erat; 172 redibat; 178 conveniebat; 230 erant; 283 eram; 322 
poteram; 340 eras; 374 dabat; 375 monebat ... . poterat; 422 
expectabam; 455 agebam; 498 orabam; 538 negabas; 561 aderam; 
581 rebar; 651 optabamus; 713 credebam; 806 pudebat. 23 
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Phorm. 36 erat; 51 conabar; 69 erat .... supererat; 83 servi- 
ebat; 85 restabat; 88 discebat; 89 erat; 97 erat? 99 aderat; 105 
aderat; 109 amabat; 118 cupiebat . . . . metuebat; 298 duce 


bat; 299 deerat; 355 agebam; 365 habebat; 468 erant; 472 quae- 
rebam; 480 aibat; 490 mirabar; 529 scibat; 570 manebat; 573 


commorabare; 582 scibam; 595 gaudebat .... laudabat.... 
quaerebat; 596 gratias agebat; 614 agebam; 642 insanibat; 652 
ven<i>bat; 654 opus erat; 759 volebam .... volebam; 760 daba- 
mus operam; 797 sat erat; 858 aderas .... aderam; 900 iba- 
mus; 902 ibatis; 929 dabat; 945 eras; 1012 erant; 1013 erat; 
1028 erat. 47 


Terence, I A, Total 185 
Cato ed. Jordan, Lipsiae, 1860. 


p. 36. 2sedebant ... . lacessebamur. Total 2 
Dramatic and epic fragments. 
Naevius. Bell. pun., ed. Mueller, 1884. 

5 immolabat; 7 exibant; 12 exibant; 65 inerant. 

fabular. fragmenta, ed. Ribbeck*, 1897-98. 

I p. 16 IV habebat ... . erat; p. 322 IT proveniebant. 

II p. 30 VII faciebant ... . tintinnabant. 9 
Ennius, ed. Vahlen’, 1908. 

Annal. 28 premebat; 41 videbar; 43 stabilibat; 82 certabant; 

87 expectabat; 87 tenebat; 138 mandebat; 139 condebat; 147 

volabat; 190 sonabat; 202 solebat; 216 erat; 307 vivebant; 307 

agitabant; 309 explebant . . . . replebant; 343 aspectabat; 408 

sollicitabant; 459 parabant; 497 fremebat; 555 cernebant. 21 

Scenica. 15 eiciebantur; 123 erat; 127 inibat; 251 petebant; 324 

scibas. 

Saturar. 65 adstabat. 

Varia. 45 videbar; 64 ibant. 8 
Pacuvius, ed. Ribbeck’ I, p. 65 XVI conabar. 1 
Accius, ed. Ribbeck’, p. 162 V ostentabat; p. 162 VII scibam; 

p. 165 VI expectabat; p. 205 X erat; p. 210 XII commiserebam 

. miserebar; p. 213 XX educabant; p.251 XIII mollibat. 8 
Incert. p. 273 V ecsacrificabat; p. 282 XXXII hortabar; p. 285 


XLV scibam; p. 304 CI expetebant. 4 
Turpilius, ed. Ribbeck’ IT, p. 101 II nescibam; p. 107 V sperebam; 
p. 120 X videbar. 3 
Titinius, ed. Ribbeck’ II, p. 168 IT aibat. 1 
Afranius, ed. Ribbeck’ ITI, p. 215 VI hortabatur; p. 217 XII sup- 
ponebas. 2 


Pomponius, ed. Ribbeck* IT, p. 303 II cubabat. 1 
Incert., ed. Ribbeck* IT, p. 187 XXIV ferebat .... simulabat. 2 
Dramatic and Epic Fragments, IA, Total 60 
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Historicorum fragm., ed. Peter, 1883. 


p. 70. 9 nesciebant; 72. 23 erant; 72.27 cymbalissabat; 72. 27 can- 
tabat; 73. 37 mirabantur ....reddebat; 83.27 apparebat .... 
habebat ... . sedebant; 94. 13 erat; 110. 7 habebat; 136. 5 
erant; 137. 8 concedebat; 137. 8 praecellebat; 137. 106 antista- 
bat; 138. 10 audebat; 138. 11 licebat; 141. 29 erant; 142. 37 erant; 
143. 46 captabat; 145. 57 erat .... erat .... sciebant.... 
apparebat; 149. 81 mirabantur; 150. 85 sauciabantur .. . . opus 
erat .... defendebant; 178.8 erat... . tegebat; 178. 9 pot- 
erat; 179. 23 indigebat; 184. 79 sciebat; 184. 86 erat. 

IA, Total 34 


Orator. fragm., ed Meyer, Turici, 1842. 


p. 192 narrabat ... . poteram; p. 231 existimabam . . . . arbitra- 
bar .... stabant .... erant; 236 ferebantur .... lavabantur. 
I A, Total 8 


Lucilius, ed. Marx, 1904. 


393 stabat; 394 obiciebat; 479 erat; 531 serebat; 534 ibat; 1108 
gemebat; 1142 ibat (not in Mueller’s ed.); 1174 volebat; 1175 


ducebant; 1187 haerebat; 1207 premebat. 
; IA, Total 11 


Auctor ad Herennium, ed. C. L. Kayser, 1854. G. Friederich’s text in 


C. F. W. Mueller’s Cicero, Vol. I, has been compared throughout. 
1.1. 1 intelligebamus .... attinebant .... videbantur; 1. 10. 
16 postulabat; 1.12.21 erat; 1.13.23 defendebant ... . erant; 
2.1. 2 existimabamus .. . . ostendebatur; 2. 2.2 videbatur; 2. 
5.8 faciebat; 2. 19. 28 volebat .... metuebat ... . videbat 
.... Sperabat .... verebatur.... hortabatur ... . remove- 
bat; 2. 21. 33 erant .... habebat; 3.1.1 pertinebant .... 
erant....videbantur; 3. 15. 26 demonstrabatur; 4. 9. 13 pote- 
rant... . videbant; 4.12.18 inpendebant; 4, 13. 19 ingenio- 
sus erat, doctus erat, .... amicus erat; 4. 14. 20 erat; 4. 15. 22 
removebas .... abalienabas; 4. 16. 23 damnabant ... . ini- 
quom erat; 4. 18. 25 erant .... poterant; 4. 19. 26 proderas 
. laedebas .... proderas .... laedebas .. .. consule- 
bas; 4. 20. 27 oppetebat . . . . comparabat; 4. 24. 33 putabas; 
4, 24. 34 habebamus .... habebam.... erat... . obside- 
bamur .... videbar; 4. 33. 44 adsequebatur .. . . profluebat 
.... erat; 4. 33. 45 pulsabat ... . ducebat; 4. 34. 46 videban- 
tur; 4.37.49 erat... . oppugnabat; 4. 41. 53 veniebat .... 
occidebatur; 4. 49. 62 inibat; 4. 55. 68 faciebat. 


IA, Total 62 
Corpus Inser. Lat., Vol. I. 


201. G6animum .... indoucebamus .... scibamus ... . arbi- 
trabamur. 


IA, Total 3 
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Varro, De lingua Lat., ed. Spengel, 1885. 
5. 9 videbatur; 5.100 erat; 5.128 erat; 5. 147 pertinebat; 7.39 erat; 


7. 73 erant; 8. 20 erant; 8. 59 erant. 8 
De re rust., ed Keil, 1889, 
1. 2. 25 ignorabat . . . . despiciebat; 1. 13. 6 habebat; 2. 11. 12 
ibam; 3. 2. 1 studebamus; 3.2.2 sedebat; 3. 13. 2erat ... . dice- 
bat .... erat... . cenabamus; 3. 5. 18 dicebatur; 3. 16. 3 erat; 
3. 17. 1 sciebamus; 3. 17. 9 ardebat. 14 
Sat. Menipp., ed. Riese, 1865, p. 198, 1. 1 regnabat; p. 223, 1. 9 
findebat. 2 
I A, Total 24 


Grand Total, I A, 680 
B. Imperfect of Customary Action. 


Plautus 
As. 142 habebas; 143 oblectabas; 207 arridebant . . . . veniebam; 
208 ai[e]bas; 210 eratis . . . . erant; 211 adhaerebatis; 212 faci- 
ebatis . . . . nolebam; 213 fugiebatis . . . . audebatis; 341 sub- 
vectabant. 13 
Aul. 114 salutabant; 499 erant. 2 
Bacch. 421 erat . ... eras; 424 accersebatur; 425 perhibebantur; 
429 exercebant; 430 extendebant; 438 capiebat; 439 desinebat. 8 
Capt. 244 imperitabam; 474 erat; 482 solebam. 3 
Cist. 19 dabat . . . . infuscabat; 162 habitabat. 3 
Epid. 135 amabam. 1 
Men. 20 dabat; 484 dicebam; 715 praedicabant; 716 faciebat; 717 
ingerebat; 1118 eratis; 1119 eratis; 1122 eratis .. . . erat; 1123 
vocabant; 1131 erat. 11 
Mere. 217 credebat. 1 


Miles 15 erat; 61 rogitabant; 99 erat; 848 erat; 849 imperabat 
.... promebam; 850 sisteba¢n>t; 852 cassaba<n>t; 855 a com- 


plebatur; 856 bacc<h>abatur . . . . cassabant. 11 
Most. 150 erat; 153 victitabam; 154 eram; 155 expetebant; 731 

erat. 5 
Persa 649 amabant; 824 faciebat; 826 faciebat. 3 
Poen. 478 praesternebant; 481 indebant; 486 necabam. 3 
Pseud. 1171 eram; 1180 ibat .... ibat; 1181 conveniebatur. 4 
Rud. 389 habebat . . . . habebat; 745 erant; 1226 memorabam. 4 
Stich. 185 utebantur. 1 
Trin. 503 erat; 504 dicebat. 2 


Truc. 81 memorabat; 162 habebam; 217 habebat; 381 sordeba- 
mus; 393 habebat; 596 erat. 6 
Fragmenta fabb. cert. 24 erat; 26 monebat ... . erat. 3 
I B, Total 84 
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Terence 


Adel. 345 erat. 1 
And. 38 servibas; 83 observabam; 84 rogitabam; 87 dicebant; 90 
quaerebam .. . . comperiebam; 107 habitabat; 109 conla- 
crumabat. 8 
Eun. 398 agebat sc. gratias; 405 volebat; 407 abducebat. 3 
Heaut. 102 accusabam; 110 operam dabam; 988 indulgebant 
.... dabant. 4 
Hee. 60 iurabat; 157 ibat; 294 habebam; 426 impellebant; 804 
accedebam; 805 negabant. 6 
Phorm. 87 operam dabamus; 90 solebamus; 363 erat; 364 con 
tinebat; 366 narrabat; 790 capiebant. 6 
I B, Total 28 
Cato, De agr., ed. Keil, 1895, and fragmenta, ed. Jordan, 1860. 
1. 2 laudabant ... . laudabant; 1. 3 existimabatur ... . 
laudabatur. 
Jordan, p. 37. 20 capiebam; p. 39. 8 veniebant ... . deverte- 
bantur; 64. 2 dabant; 82. 10 putabant(?); 82.11 habebatur .... 
laudabatur; 83.1 mos erat ... . erat; 83.2emebant; 83.3 erat 
. studebat . . . . adplicabat; 83. 4 vocabatur. 
I B, Total 18 


Dramatic and epic. 
Ennius, Ann. 214 canebant; 371 ponebat. 


Scenica 355 suppetebat. 3 
Incert. Ribbeck’ I, p. 287 I aspectabant . . . . obvertebant. 2 
Turpilius, Ribbeck’ IT, p. 101 V flabat .. . . erat. 2 

I B, Total 7 

Historicor. fragg. 
p. 64, 114 unguitabant'... . unctitabant;’ 66. 128 temptabam 
. spectabam ....donabam .... laudabam; 83. 27 faci- 
ebat; 109. 1 demonstrabant; 110.6 proficiscebatur . . . . seque- 
bantur; 123.13 utebatur; 141. 31 vocabantur; 202. 9 claudebant 

... . educebant .... continebant .... cogebant.... 


insuebant. 

I B, Total 16 
Orators, ed. Meyer, p. 222 vocabant; 355 solebas. 
I B, Total 2 
Lucilius, ed. Marx 1236 solebat. 
I B, Total 1 


1 Perhaps different versions of the same passage; cf. Peter. I count them as one 
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Auctor ad Herenn., ed. Kayser. 
4.6.9 videbat .... poterat; 4.7.10 erant .... poterant; 4. 16. 
23 putabant .... existimabatur .... putabant ... . opserva- 
bant; 4. 22. 31 concedebant; 4. 53. 66 erat; 4. 54. 67 solebat. 
I B, Total 11 
CIL. I. 1011. 17 florebat. 
I B, Total 1 
Varro, De ling. Lat., ed. Spengel. 
5.3 dicebant .... dicebant ... . significabant; 5. 24 dicebant; 
5. 25 obruebantur .. . . putescebant; 5. 33 progrediebantur; 5. 
34 agebant .... agebat,.... poterat; 5. 35 agebant.... 
vehebant ... . ibant; 5. 36 coalescebant .... capiebant.... 
colebant .... possidebant; 5. 37 videbatur; 5. 43 erat .... 
advehebantur .. . . escendebant; 5. 55 dicebat; 5. 66 dicebat 
.... putabat; 5. 68 dicebant; 5. 79 dicebant; 5. 81 mittebantur; 
5. 82 dicebatur; 5. 83 dicebat; 5. 84 erant .... habebant; 5. 86 
praeerant .... fiebat .... mittebantur; 5. 89 fiebat.... 
mittebant .... pugnabant ... . deponebantur .. . . subside- 
bant; 5. 90 praesidebant; 5. 91 fiebant .. .. adoptabant; 5. 95 
perpascebant ... . consistebat; 5.96dicebant ... . parabantur; 
5. 98 dicebant; 5. 101 dicebat; 5. 105 faciebant . .. . servabant 
condebant; 5. 106 coquebatur . . . . fundebant; 5. 107 faciebant 
. vocabant; 5. 108 edebant.... ferebat .... decoque- 
bant; 5.116 faciebant .... habebant . . . . opponebatur; 5. 117 
fiebant; 5. 118 appellabant .... erat .... ponebant; 5. 119 
infundebant ... . figebantur; 5. 120 ponebant . . . . ponebant; 
5. 121 nominabatur; 5. 122 erant; 5. 123 habebat; 5. 124 dabant 
.... Sumebant; 5. 125 erat .... vocabatur .... ponebatur: 
5.126 erat .... vocabatur.... habebant ... . solebat; 5. 127 
apponebatur .... bibebant ... . coquebant; 5. 128 arcebantur; 
5. 129 ministrabat; 5. 130 vellebant; 5. 132 utebantur .. . . iacie- 
bant; 5. 139 corruebant; 5. 141 muniebant ... . exaggerabant 
portabatur .... sepiebant; 5. 142 relinquebant; 5. 143 conde- 
bant ... . cireumagebant ... . faciebant....vocabant.... 
fiebat .. . . erat; 5. 146 erat; 5. 154 aiebat; 5.155 coibant; 5. 156 
vehebantur; 5. 160 adibant; 5. 161 relinquebatur . . . . dicebatur 
. impluebat . . . . compluebat; 5. 162 volebant .. . . cuba- 
bant .... cenabant .... vocitabant ....cenabant; 5. 164 
exigebant; 5. 166 legebant .... ponebant .... dicebant.... 
involvebant ....erant .... dicebant; 5. 167 caleabant.... 
insternebant .... appellabant .. . . operibantur; 5.168 scande- 
bant; 5. 169 dicebatur .... erat; 5.173 valebant; 5. 174 vole- 
bant ... . erat; 5. 177 dicebant; 5. 180 petebat .... inficiabatur 
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deponebant .... auferebat .... redibat; 5. 181 exigebatur; 
5. 182 dicebant .... erant .... ponebant .... stipabant 
. componebant .... pendebant; 5. 183 accedebat; 6. 4 
dicebant .... inspiciebantur .. . . dicebant; 6.7 dicebat; 6. 8 
videbatur . . . . dicebantur; 6.10 putabant; 6. 11 persolvebantur; 
6.14 erat; 6.16 fiebant; 6. 21 dicebat; 6. 22 circumibant; 6. 28 
conveniebant; 6. 47 dicebant; 6. 54 consumebatur; 6. 59 vitabant; 
6. 60 ponebant; 6.66 legebantur; 6.70 spondebatur .. . . appella- 
batur; 6.71 dicebant; 6. 74 promittebat .... consuetudo erat; 
6. 80 dicebant.. ... dicebant; 6. 89 acciebat . .. . videbatur; 
6. 95 intererat .... fiebant; 7.26 dicebant; 7. 36 appellabant; 
7. 39 putabant; 7.40 relucebant; 7. 41 legebantur ... . poterant; 
7.44 dicebantur .. .. fiebat; 7.52 erant .... habebant.... 
conducebantur; 7.56 ascribebantur; 7. 57 habebant; 7. 58 com- 
mittebant; 7.63 dicebat; 7.73 animadvertebantur; 7. 74 arabant; 
7, 84 dicebant; 7. 91 dicebant; 7. 93 erat .... vocabatur; 8. 10 
erat; 8. 17 erant; 9. 54 erat; 9. 56 dicebantur .... erat; 9. 60 
notabant; 9. 68 erant; 9. 59 utebantur; 9. 76 dicebatur; 9. 83 
pendebat ... . dicebant; 9. 87 valebat; 9. 100 dicebatur.... 
constabat . . .. dicebatur; 10. 70 dicebant. 212 
De re rust., ed. Keil, Lipsiae, 1883. 
1. 2. 1 solebant; 1. 2.7 dicebat; 1.2.9 poterat ... . effodiebat 
. appellabant; 1. 7. 2 faciebant; 1. 8. 6 vocabant; 1. 10. 2 
pendebat; . . . . dicebantur; 1. 13. 6 faciebant ....erant.... 
laudabatur providebant; 1. 29. 3 dabant ... . dicebant; 
1, 41. 1 inserebantur; 1.59.1 vocabant; 2.1. 1 praeponebant ... . 
putabant; 2. 1.6 erat; 2.2.3 appellabant ... . reiciebant; 2. 2. 9 
hibernabant ,.. . aestivabant; 2. 5. 3 vocabat; 2. 7. 1 solebat; 
2.8.3 dicebant; 2.11.5 dicebant; 3.1.3 habitabant ... . scie- 
bant; 3.1.4 alebantur .. . . redigebant; 3. 1. 5 credebant; 3. 1. 7 
habebant .... serebant .... pascebant; 3.2.6 habebat; 3.2.7 
ostendebas; 3. 2. 14 accipiebat .... dicebat; 3. 2. 17 dicebat; 
3. 3. 2 dicebant; 3. 3.6 erat....pascebantur....erat.... erat; 
3. 3. 7 habebant; 3. 3. 8 erat; 3. 6.6 laudabant .... aiebat; 
3.9.19dicebant....vocabant .... dicebantur; 3.10.2 iubebat; 
3. 12.6 putabat .... appellabant; 3. 13. 2 appellabant; 3. 17. 3 
capiebat ....dabat ....consumebat; 3.17.6 erat... . habebat 
. adgerebant; 3. 17. 7 coiciebat; 3.17.8 erat .. . . laborabat 
. aiebat . . . . despiciebat. 68 
Sat. Menipp., ed. Riese, 1865. 
P.126,1.9erat; 139.10 radebat; 140.4 vehebantur; 141.1 solvebat; 
169. 8 loquebantur; 181. 2 solebat; 186. 5 suscitabat; 216. 1 
habebant; 225. 10 habitabant. 9 
I B, Total 289 
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C. Imperfect of Frequentative Action. 
Plautus, Asin. 938 dicebam; Capt. 917 percontabatur; Epid. 59 mit- 
tebat; 131 missiculabas; Mere. 631 promittebas; Miles 1410 


dicebat; Persa 20 visitabam; 433 negabas; Rud. 540 promittebas; 
Truc. 506 poscebat. 10 


Ennius, Ann. 50 tendebam . . . . vocabam. 2 
Historicor. fragg., p. 138, 11 expoliabantur. 1 
IC, Total 13 


II. Aoristic ImperFrect 


Plautus, Amph. 807 aibas; 1009 erat; As. 442 aibat; Bacch. 268 aibat; 
Capt. 676 aiebatis(?); Cist. 143 aife]bat; 585 ai[e]bat; Curc. 488 aiebat; 
582 aiebat; Epid.254 aiebat; 597 agnoscebas; Men. 532 aiebas(?); 1141 
aiebat; Merc. 45 poterat; 635 aile|bant; 637 aiebat; 638 aiebant; 765 
‘aiebat; 766 aiebat; 804 aiebant; Miles 66 aifeJbant; 1107 aiebat; 
1480 erat; 1431, erat; Most. 1002 aiebant; 1027 aiebat; 1028 aiebat; 
Poen. 464 aibat; 900 aibat; 1069 erat; Ps. 650 aiebat; 1083 aibat, 
1118 aibat; Rud. 307 aibat; 502 erat; 1130 aiebas(?); Stich. 391 
aibat; Tri. 428 aibas; 874 aibat; 944 aibant; 956 aibat; 986 aiebas; 
1140 aibat. 43 


Terence, Adel. 494 erat; 716 erat; 717 aibat; Andr. 930 aiebat; 932 
aibat; Eun. 700 scibas; 701 dicebat; Heaut. 203 erat; Hee. 238 
aibant; Phorm. 572 aibant; 768 sat erat. 11 


Historicor. fragg. 187. 126 poterat. 1 
Varro, Der. r . 2. 4. 11 dicebat(?); 3. 17. 4 dicebas(?). 2 
Auctor ad Herenn. 2.1.1 poterat; 4. 9. 13 erat. 2 

II, Total 59 


III. Sairrep Imperrect 


Plautus, Mere. 9836 decebat; Miles 755 sat era{n]t; 911 poteras; Rud. 
269 aequius erat; Truc. 511 poterat. 5 


Terence, Heaut. 785 poterat. 1 
Lucilius, 204 (Marx) sat erat. 1 


Varro, De 1. L. 8. 47 oportebat; 8. 65 debebant; 8. 74 oportebat; 9. 23 
sequebatur; 9. 85 oportebat. 5 


Auctor ad Herenn. 2. 22. 34 satis erat; 4. 41. 53 infimae erant. 2 
III, Total 14 
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I. PROGRESSIVE (TRUE) IMPER- 
FECT 


IL. Ill. 
AORISTIC | SHIFTED 





A. Simple} B, .| C. Fre- 
Prog. quent. 





Plautus 10 


Dramatic? and Epic 
Historians? 
Orators* 

Lucilius 

Auctor ad Herenn. 
CIL., Vol. I 

Varro 





Total 1,223 13 























1Except historical works the citations from which are included among the 
historians. 


2 Laberius and later writers not included. 
3 Nepos and later historians not included. 
4 Hortensius and later fragments not included. 


Bryn Mawr CouieGE 





ARISTOTELES’ NIKAI AIONTZIAKAI 


By ALFRED KoERTE 


Im Schriftenverzeichnis des Aristoteles finden sich zwei 
Werke tiber die dionysischen Agone Athens. Das eine, Avdacxa- 
Aéaz,' ist in seiner Bedeutung und Anlage langst erkannt. Es war 
schon fair die Alexandriner die feste Grundlage aller Studien tiber 
die Geschichte des Dramas, ihm verdanken wir alles literarisch 
tiberlieferte Material iber Auffaihrungszeit und Erfolg der ein- 
zelnen Tragoedien und Komoedien. Wir darfen aber, wie beson- 
ders Reisch in seinem vortrefflichen Artikel ‘‘Didaskaliai” bei 
Pauly-Wissowa Realencycl. V. 396 ff. ausgefahrt hat, das aus 
den literarischen Fragmenten gewonnene Bild der aristotelischen 
Schrift erginzen und beleben aus den Steinurkunden JG. II 
972-75.’ 


Adolf Wilhelm, der uns in seinem seit Jahren sehnlichst 


erwarteten und nun soeben erschienenen Urkunden dramatischer 
Auffiihrungen’ die unschatzbaren Steine in wesentlich vermehrter 
und verbesserter Ausgabe vorgelegt hat, schliesst sich Reischs 
Urteil durchaus an, und auch ich méchte dessen zusammenfas- 
sende Satze wortlich wiederholen (S. 397 f.): 


Da diese inschriftlichen Listen gerade in ihren Alteren Partien 
gelehrte archivalische Forschungen voraussetzen, so wird man nicht 
anstehen anzunehmen, dass die auf voraristotelische Zeit beziiglichen 
Angaben aus dem Werk des Aristoteles geschdpft sind, an dessen Vor- 
bild sich die Fortsetzer der jingeren Periode (fiir die die Acten bequem 
bereit lagen) genau angeschlossen haben werden. Man wird also fiir 
das aristotelische Werk die gleiche Anlage, gesonderte Listen nicht nur 
fiir Dionysien und Lenaeen, sondern auch fiir die einzelnen Dichtungs- 
gattungen voraussetzen dirfen. 

1So lautet der Titel bei Diog. La. v. 26, im hesychischen Katalog heisst die Schrift 
wept S:dacxadi@y, ohne Buchzahl. 

2 Nicht gliicklich scheint mir Gerckes Versuch (Kroll Die Altertumswissenschaft, 
480) die Didaskalien der Inschrift 7G. II 971 zu Grunde zu legen. 


8Sonderschriften des dsterreichischen archaeologischen Instituts in Wien, Band 
VI, ‘*Urkunden dramatischer Auffiihrungen in Athen,” herausgegeben von Adolph 
Wilhelm, Wien, 1906. 
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Vielleicht darf man noch etwas weiter gehen und den 4lteren 
Teil der Urkunde einfach fir eine petaypady des aristotelischen 
Werkes halten, wie sie seinen IIv@covica: sofort nach dem 
Erscheinen in Delphi zu Teil wurde.’ Dass wir auf Stein keine 
Didaskalien der lyrischen Agone besitzen, wahrend Aristoteles sie 
nachweislich bericksichtigt hat,’ kann natirlich Zufall sein, 
wahrscheinlicher ist es mir aber, dass dieser Teil des Werkes nicht 
in Stein tbertragen worden ist, weil das Interesse der Athener 
far die alteren Lyriker geringer war als far die Dramatiker; eine 
Beobachtung, die diese Wahrscheinlichkeit noch erhoht, wird sich 
uns weiter unten ergeben. 

Sehr viel schlechter sind wir tber Aristoteles’ Nixa: Avovuora- 
kai aotikai kai Anvaixa(* unterrichtet, ja im Grunde wissen wir 
von ihnen gar nichts, als was sich aus dem Titel selbst ergibt, 
denn sie werden niemals in der Literatur citiert. Nun ist aber bei 
Aristoteles’ beherrschender Stellung in der Wissenschaft von 
vornherein anzunehmen, dass auch dies Urkundenwerk nicht ohne 
jede Wirkung geblieben ist, und da wir ausser den didaskalischen 
Urkunden noch andere Aufzeichnungen verwandten Inhalts auf 
Stein besitzen, so liegt der Versuch nahe, die aristotelische 
Schrift aus ihnen wiederzugewinnen. Schon Koehler hat* die 
Nixa mit der grossen Siegerliste 7G. II 971 in Zusammenhang 
gebracht, aber er ist noch geneigt, die Inschrift als Grundlage 
des aristotelischen Werkes anzusehen. Umgekehrt vermutet 
Reisch (a. a. O. 398), die Inschrift sei vielleicht geradezu eine 
Steinabschrift des auf die stadtischen Dionysien beziiglichen Teils 
der aristotelischen Nixa, ja er setzt far die Abfassung dieser 
Schrift einen staatlichen Auftrag voraus. Da auch Wilhelm 
(a. a. O. S. 13 ff.) diese Hypothese angenommen und aus ihr 
sogar Schlisse far Aristoteles’ Leben gezogen hat, scheint es mir 
notig sie einmal genauer zu prifen.’ 


1Vgl. Dittenberger SIG.2 915. 2 Harp. s. v. dsddoxados, schol. Ar. Vég. 1379. 


8 Diesen vollstandigen Titel gibt nur Hesych, bei Diogenes v. 26 lautet er abgektrzt 
aber mit Hinzufiigung der Buchzahl Nika: Acovyctaxal a’. 


4 Athen. Mitteil. III, 111. 
5 Dank der Liebenswirdigkeit des Verfassers konnte ich Wilhelms Werk schon 


wahrend des Drucks kennen lernen, und meine brieflich geAéusserten Bedenken hat er 
in einem Nachtrag S. 257 beriicksichtigt. 
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Da ist denn zunachst zu bemerken, dass grade Wilhelms sorg- 
faltige Untersuchungen tiber die Aufzeichnung der Urkunde 
ihrem aristotelischen Ursprung nicht ginstig sind. Sein Scharf- 
blick hat erkannt (S. 7), dass die Liste von ihrem Anfang bis zu 
einem zwischen 346 und 342 liegenden Jahre einheitlich 
geschrieben ist, wahrend die EKintragungen fir die folgenden 
Jahre von verschiedenen Handen herrthren. Zwischen 346 und 
342 missen. also Aristoteles’ Nixa: abgeschlossen sein, wenn sie der 
Inschrift zu Grunde liegen. Die far das Werk erforderlichen 
Archivstudien setzen aber Anwesenheit des Verfassers in Athen 
unbedingt voraus, und so sieht denn auch Wilhelm in seiner 
Kombination eine Stitze fair den besonders von Bergk' und 
Gercke’? angenommenen Aufenthalt der Philosophen in Athen 
zwischen dem Fortgang von Atarneus (345/44) und seiner Beru- 
fung nach Makedonien (343/42). Diese bergksche Hypothese,’ 
die auf einer unsicheren Deutung von Isokrates xii. 18 beruht, 
widerspricht jedoch den ausdracklichen Angaben des grade tiber 
Aristoteles’ Leben so vorztiglich unterrichteten Apollodor (fr. 56, 
Jacoby) und ist deshalb von Zeller‘ und Wilamowitz’ mit Recht 
abgelehnt worden. Es geht nicht an, die Abfassungszeit der Sie- 
gerinschrift als Beweismittel far den athenischen Aufenthalt des 
Aristoteles zu verwerten, sondern der Schluss muss meines Erach- 
tens umgekehrt lauten: Die Siegerliste, deren petaypagdy auf 
Stein wir in JG. II 971 besitzen, ist zwischen 346 und 342 in 
Athen verfasst worden, Aristoteles war nach unanfechtbaren 
Zeugnissen von 348/47-335/34 nicht in Athen ansassig, folglich 
ist er nicht der Verfasser jener Liste. 

Damit ist freilich die Frage, ob Aristoteles’ Nixa: in ihrer 
Anlage mit der Siegerinschrift tbereinstimmten, noch nicht 
entschieden, aber innere Grinde widerraten es entschieden, das 
aristotelische Werk nach ihr zu rekonstruieren. Aristoteles hat 


1 Rhein. Mus. XXXVII. 371 f. 2 Pauly-Wissowa Realencycl. II. 1014. 


8Schiichtern und ohne nahere Begriindung hatte schon Stahr Aristot. 105 Anm. 2 
dieselbe Vermuthung gefussert. 


4 Philos. der Griechen ITI. b® S, 23. 2. 


5 Aristoteles und Athen I. 321, Anm. 1. ‘‘ Hypothesen, die mit den apollodorischen 
Angaben tiber das Leben des Aristoteles streiten, hatten gar nicht aufgestellt werden 
sollen; jedenfalls braucht man sie nicht zu widerlegen, so leicht es ware.” 
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seine Forschungen aber die dionysischen Agone Athens doch 
wesentlich aus literarhistorischem Interesse getrieben und grade 
diesem wird die Siegerliste nur ziemlich mangelhaft gerecht. Ich 
wiederhole zur Bequemlichkeit der Leser eine volle Jahresliste: 


"Emi Piroxdéovs (458) 

Oivyis raidwv 

Anps8oxos éxoprjye 

‘Inrobwyris dvdpav 

Evxrypwv "EXevoivos éxopyye 

Kwpwdav 
Eipuxrcidys éxopyye 
Eidponos édidacxe 
Tpaywdav 
EevoxAjs ‘“Agiivaios éxopyye 
Aioxvros édi/8acKev 
Von den acht Angaben dieser Jahresliste sind im Grunde nur 

zwei, Evppdnos éd{Sacxe und Aioxvros édi/dSacxe, fir die Literatur- 
geschichte von Wert. Dass die Choregen der siegreichen Chore 
bericksichtigt werden, lasst man sich auch noch allenfalls bei 
einem Literarhistoriker gefallen, zumal wenn dabei so interes- 
sante Tatsachen herauskommen, wie dass Perikles Aischylos’ Per- 
ser ausgestattet hat, aber was fir ein Interesse konnte Aristoteles 
daran haben, tber 150 Jahre lang zu notieren, welche der zehn 
Phylen mit dem Knaben- und welche mit dem Mannerchor 
Erfolg gehabt hatte? Und vor allem, wie konnte er Phylen und 
Choregen der kyklischen Chore gewissenhaft aufzeichnen, aber das 
Wichtigste, den Dichter, durchgehends fortlassen? Far die Ange- 
horigen der Oineis war es ja gewiss sehr interessant festzustellen, 
dass ihr Knabenchor im Jahre 458 gesiegt hatte, far Aristoteles 
aber und alle Nichtathener der Mit- und Nachwelt bedeuteten die 
Namen der Phylen gar nichts, die der Choregen sehr wenig, 
dagegen war es far die Literaturgeschichte von entschiedener 
Wichtigkeit, ob etwa Bakchylides oder Melanippides far den 
siegenden Chor den Dithyrambus gedichtet hatte. Die Angabe 
der Dichter hatte dem Bearbeiter der Liste keinerlei Schwierig- 
keit gemacht, denn ihre Namen standen in den Archiven so gut 
verzeichnet wie die der Tragiker und Komiker, Aristoteles beriick- 
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sichtigte sie doch in den Acdacxadia, warum nicht auch in den 
Nixa? Es scheint mir unabweislich, dass zwischen der Sieger- 
liste und Aristoteles ein scharfer Schnitt zu machen ist, beide 
benutzen zwar dasselbe Urkundenmaterial, aber zu verschiedenen 
Zwecken und demgemass auch in verschiedener Weise. Die 
Inschrift dient speziell athenischen, und zwar mehr staatlichen als 
literarischen Interessen, daher auch die Gleichgaltigkeit gegen die 
so vielfach nicht aus Athen gebartigen Dithyrambendichter, Aris- 
toteles dagegen war fair athenischen Lokalpatriotismus keineswegs 
empfanglich, daher ist far ihn ein Werk von dieser Anlage in 
héchsten Masse unwahrscheinlich. 

So schweben denn die aristotelischen Nixa: zunécht wieder 
in der Luft als cxwoedi pavtdouara, ich glaube aber, dass man 
sie doch in greifbare Gestalten bannen kann. Ausser den Didas- 
kalien und der Dionysiensieger-Liste haben wir ja inschrift- 
lich noch das wertvolle Verzeichnis von Siegern JG II 977, 
das Wilhelm (S. 89 ff.) mit so glacklicher Hand bearbeitet hat. 
Im ganzen acht Listen enthalten die Namen der Dichter und 
Schauspieler, welche in beiden Dionysosfesten gesiegt haben, mit 
der Zahl ihrer Erfolge in chronologischer Ordnung. Wilhelm 
selbst erganzt (S. 123 f.) aber der Lenaeenliste komischer 
Dichter tberzeugend Anvaix |a[i wont |av [xopyix |ov, und ziem- 
lich gut erhalten sind zwei Uberschriften droxpirav tpayicar. 
Demnach ist als gemeinsamer Obertitel aller Einzellisten hinzu- 
zudenken Nixa, und ich wisste nicht, wie man den Inhalt der 
ganzen Urkunde treffender bezeichnen kénnte als mit dem Titel 
Nixat Avovvoraxai aortixai cai Anvaixat. Ich glaube in der Tat, 
dass wir in ihr die Reste einer nach unten fortgesetzten wetaypagy 
der gleichnamigen aristotelischen Schrift besitzen. 

Das Urkundenmaterial, auf dem diese Listen beruhen, ist 
natirlich ganz das gleiche wie bei den Didaskalien und der Dio- 
nysiensieger-Liste, aber das Interesse in dem sie angefertigt wird, 
ist im Gegensatz zu IG. II 971 rein literar- und theaterge- 
schichtlich. Eine ziemlich mthsame Durcharbeitung der 
gesamten Didaskalien war ndtig, um far jeden Dichter und 
Schauspieler festzustellen, wie oft er an den einzelnen Festen 
gesiegt hatte, und um ihm dann den richtigen Platz in der chro- 
nologischen Reihe der Sieger anzuweisen. 
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Wenn wir nun unsere Inschrift nicht besdssen, so wirden 
wir doch aus der Literatur die einstige Existenz einer Schrift 
von genau gleicher Anlage erschliessen kénnen. _ Bis in dirftige 
Suidas-Artikel und Rednerscholien hinab haben sich Zah- 
lenangaben tiber die Siege der Dichter und Schauspieler 
gerettet, und zwar standen den alexandrinischen Gelehrten 
getrennte Listen far Dionysien und Lenaeen zur Verfigung. Am 
deutlichsten zeigt das eine Mitteilung Apollodors (fr. 83, Jac.) 
tiber den Komiker Eudoxos bei Diog. Laert. viii. 90: yeyévaor & 
Evdofo tpeis. avros obtos (sc. 6 Kvidios), érepos ‘Pddios ictopias 
yeypadas, tpitos Xuxediwtns trais "Ayaboxdéous, trountns Kwu@dias, 
vixas éX@v aoTiKas pev Tpeis, Anvaixas Sé mévte, KaOd pnow ’AmrodA- 
Addwpos év Xpovxois. Spezialuntersuchungen tber diesen ziemlich 
untergeordneten Dichter hatte Apollodor doch gewiss nicht ange- 
stellt, er entnahm also die Angaben tiber die Siege an beiden 
Festen leicht zuganglichen Listen. Man kénnte ja nun als Apol- 
lodors Quelle Kallimachos’ rivaxes annehmen, aber diese Quelle 
versagt fir die Schauspieler, und auch von ihnen haben wir 
gelegentlich bestimmte Angaben aber die Zahl ihrer Siege an den 
einzelnen Festen, Aristodemos z. B. siegte nach schol. Aisch ii. 15 
zweimal an den Lenaeen. Es ist interessant zu sehen, wie die 
Benutzung der Doppelliste verschieden gehandhabt wird. Das 
Einfachste und Natarlichste ist es, die Siegeszahlen beider Listen 
zu addieren, wenn man die Erfolge eines Kinstlers angeben will, 
so macht es z. B. Suidas mit Kratinos, denn die von ihm gegebene 
Gesamtzahl 9 entspricht 6 stadtischen und 3 lendischen Siegen 
der Steine. Gelegentlich lasst man aber auch die Siege an den 
weniger glanzenden Lenaeen einfach fort; so erklaren Capps’ 
und Wilhelm* richtig die 18 Siege des Sophokles bei Diodor 
xiii. 103. 4, die der stidtischen Liste entsprechen, gegentiber den 
24 bei Suidas, wo die lenaeischen mitbertcksichtigt sind. 

An sich kénnten diese von Apollodor und Spateren benutzten 
Listen ebensowohl in Alexandria wie in Athen entstanden sein, 
aber unsere im ersten Drittel des III. Jahrh.* eingehauene In- 
schrift entscheidet fair den athenischen Ursprung. 


1 Amer. Journ. of Arch., 1900 (sec. ser. IV), S. 86. 
2A.a.0O.S. 102. 3 Vgl. Wilhelm a. a. O. 95. 
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Nun beachte man die vollkommene Responsion der drei Fak- 
toren, Aristoteles’ Didaskalien, literarhistorische Arbeiten der 
Alexandriner, athenische Inschrift 7G. II 973-75 einerseits, und 
Aristoteles’ Nixa:, Arbeiten der Alexandriner, athenische Inschrift 
IG. II 977 anderseits: Aristoteles schreibt Didaskalien, in denen 
die einzelnen Feste und Dichtungsgattungen getrennt aufgefahrt 
werden, die Alexandriner benutzen sie eifrig, meist ohne den Ver- 
fasser zu nennen, in Athen wird im ersten Drittel des III. Jahrh. 
eine petaypady des aristotelischen Werks auf Stein vorgenommen, 
mit Hinzufigung der nacharistotelischen Auffahrungen aber mit 
Verzicht auf die lyrischen Agone. Aristoteles schreibt Nixac 
Avovvotaxal aotixat cai Anvaixai, die Alexandriner benutzen 
getrennte Listen der Sieger an den beiden dionysischen Festen, 
in Athen werden Listen genau gleicher Art fir dramatische 
Dichter und Schauspieler, aber nicht far lyrische Dichter,’ im 
ersten Drittel des III. Jahrh. in Stein gehauen—ist da nicht 
der Schluss unmittelbar gegeben, dass die Siegerliste auf Stein 
in ganz derselben Weise von Aristoteles’ Nixa: abhangen wird, 
wie die zur selben Zeit in Stein gehauenen didaskalischen 
Urkunden von seinen Didaskalien? 

Dieser, wie mir scheint, zwingenden Gleichung sind Bergk’ 
und Capps* bereits ganz nahe gekommen, aber sie haben die 
Consequenzen nicht scharf gezogen, und immer wieder dringte 
sich die staatliche Dionysiensiegerliste JG. II 971 storend 
dazwischen. 

Wir gewinnen fair Aristoteles aus dieser Kombination ein 
Doppeltes: Erstens die Einsicht in Zweck und Anlage seiner 
Nixas und zweitens die Erkenntnis, dass dies Werk ebenso sehr 
einem wissenschaftlichen Bedirfnis entgegenkam, ebenso sehr 
auf die alexandrinische Forschung gewirkt hat, wie seine Didas- 
kalien. Eine fast selbstverstandliche Wirkung seiner Arbeiten 
ist es, dass auch die spateren Auffihrungen und Dichter nach 
dem von ihm geschaffenen Schema registrirt wurden, und es ver- 


1Die Bruchstiicke von JG. II 977 sind so zahlreich, dass man das Fehlen lyri- 
scher Dichter kaum wird fiir einen ungliicklichen Zufall erklaren kénnen, und schon 
deshalb halte ich es fiir iberwiegend wahrscheinlich, dass sie auch bei der peraypagh 
Ger Didaskalien absichtlich fortgelassen worden sind. 


2 Rhein. Mus. XXXIV. 296 f. 3 Amer. Journ. of Phil. XX. 398, 
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schlagt daher gar nichts, wenn der Komiker Eudoxos, dessen 
stadtische und lendische Siege Apollodor auffahrt, erst nach 
Aristoteles gelebt haben sollte, was zwar nicht sicher zu erweisen, 
aber doch iberwiegend wahrscheinlich ist.' 

Es bleibt zum Schluss noch eine Frage, die sich far die Nixa 
ebenso wenig sicher entscheiden lasst, wie far die Avdacxadia, 
Hat Aristoteles in diesen Schriften nur das nackte Urkunden- 
material gegeben, oder hat er kritische Erérterungen daran 
geknapft ?—Wahrscheinlicher ist mir ersteres. Fast alle Erwah- 
nungen der Didaskalien machen durchaus den Eindruck, dass die 
Alexandriner einfach Namen und Daten ohne weitere Erlaute- 
rungen in ihnen fanden,’ und die wenigen Stellen, aus denen man 
auf grdéssere Ausfihrlichkeit schliessen kénnte, lassen sich auch 
anders erklaren.° 

Dass die Nixa: niemals ausdricklich genannt werden, erklart 
sich um so leichter, je unpersdnlicher die Schrift war; bei trocke- 
nen Zusammenstellungen von Namen und Zahlen wendet ja selbst 
unsere das geistige Eigentum so angstlich hitende Zeit weniger 
strenge Normen des Citierens an, als bei begrindenden 
Darlegungen. 


FIESSEN 


1 Pollux vii. 201 rechnet ihn zu den véo, 


2Vgl. bes. schol. Ar. Wo. 552, Hypoth. III zu Ar. Frie. 

8 Wenn nach schol. Ar. V6. 1379 Aristoteles in den Didaskalien zwei Dichter Kine- 
sias schied, so gentigte dafiir bei dem zweiten der einfache Zusatz 6 vedrepos, den wir 
in den didaskalischen Inschriften z. B. bei dem jiingeren Philemon finden (Wilhelm, 
a. a. O.S.73). Ebenso konnte die Einfiihrung der Synchoregie kurz bei dem Archon- 
tennamen vermerkt sein,—falls diese Nachricht (schc!. Ar. Fré. 404) iberhaupt in den 
Didaskalien stand. 



































NOTES ON THE SCHOLIA OF COD. VAT. 886 
(CODEX THEODOSIANUS) 


By E. O. Winstept 





Mommseen and Meyer in their recent edition of the Cod. Theod. 
express, I think, rather too favorable a view of the edition of the 
marginalia by Manentius (Studi senesi III, IV, and V) when 
they say (Introd., p. 1): “‘apparet editorem Italum non solum 
longe diligentius operam difficilem perfecisse quam Haenelius, 
sed etiam in summa re editione eius recte uti posse qui in haec 
studia inquirunt; errores enim ab eo commissi non multi sunt et 
raro graves.” A cursory examination of the last books seemed 
to me to show that, if accuracy is any object in an edition of 
these scholia, an editor who not once nor twice but frequently 
miscorrects his predecessor’s correct reading, besides letting slip 
a fair number of his mistakes and adding more of his own, can 
hardly be counted satisfactory. 

I proceed to give first some illustrations of Manentius’ mis- 
corrections of Haenel’s readings: 


xii. 11.1.3 apud eorum:— with note “iure sed tacite addit hic Haen. 
v. heredes.” MS quite clearly Hh (=heredes). 

xiii. 5. 16 haec ec modo uacat:—with note on the mysterious c: 
“probabiliter pro: constitutio, Haen. tacite omittit hance literam.” 
And so does the MS. 

xiii. 6. 3.3 honeribus non subiacere:—with a note stating that 
Haenel omitted the non. Haenel did; and the MS. 

xv. 14.9.4 sponsa facta:—note: “Haen. tacite emendans sponsam 
factam.” So too the MS, though the stroke representing m in spon- 
sam may be intentionally erased. 

Ibid. 10 fiducia:— Haen. and MS fiduciae. 

xvi. 4. 9 reiciendos :—note: “ita cod., Haen. pellendos.” The MS has 
quite clearly pellendos. 


No less inexcusable are the half-corrections which occur 
equally frequently, for example: 
399 
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xii.6.10 noui susceptores creatos:—note: “Haen. tacite emendans: 
creati.” MS nouos susceptores creatos. 
xii. 10.1.4 de iis referiri:—“ita cod., Haen.: de iis referatur.” MS 


de e0 referri. 

xii. 12.9.1 aut duae provinciae discisiae:—“ita ullo absque dubio 
in cod., Haen. tacite emendans: dioeceses.” MS aut duae provin- 
ciae aut duae discisiaé. 

xii. 13. 1: —the word pro is not erased, as Manentius states. 

xiv. 3.14.2 eadem condicione:—with note on eadem: “ita mendose 
codex, Haen. tacite emendans: eidem,” and “Haen. conditioni.” 


The MS actually reads eidem condicione. 

xv. 1.12 portus publicis:—note: “ita cod., Haen. tacite emendans: 
publicos.” portus publici is the reading of the MS. 

xvi. 2.14 vel X. et:—with a note stating that Haenel omitted X, but 
not that the MS omits et. 

Ibid. 15.4 brebe:—note: “ita codex, Haen. breve.” MS brebem. 

Ibid. 27. 10 facta:—note: “hic tacite addit Haen. est.” MS facta 
liberalitas. 

Ibid. 39.4 conbuerint:—note: “ita cod., Haen. tacite em. conniverint.” 
MS conibuerint. 

xvi. 4. 23 doctores quorumque:—note: “Haen. t. em. quicunque 
eorum.” MS doctoresque eorum quicumque. 

ibid. 25.4 punitur:—“ita cod., Haen. puniatur.” MS punitum. 

xvi. 8.21.2 passim sinagogarum:—“ita codex, Haenel nescio qua 
ratione, passim aut synogogas vel.” MS incassum aut sinagogas vel. 


Words are occasionally added or omitted without comment, 
and corrections in the MS are often overlooked; for example: 


xiii. 5. 29:—erutos is not in the MS, and the original reading was pirata 
and solidi, afterward altered to piratis and solidorum. 

xiii. 10. 7. 3 iudicibus rector prouinciae praesentatis parti- 
bus :—iudicibus praesentatis prouinciae partibus. 

xiii. 5. 20.2 sed facultates:—et (=etiam) is supplied above the line 
between the two words. 

xiii. 5. 31 concedi seruari:—“de hoc non immerito Haen. miratur.” 
But concedi is written above seruari, and was of course intended to 
replace it. 

Ibid. 21. 1 honore:—pro is added above. 

xv. 9.2 non:—om, MS. 

xvi. 2. 14.1 et:—om. MS. 

xvi. 4.12.4 conductorem fundi:—om. MS. 

xvi. 8.28. 3:—after poterant Manentius has omitted aut quod eum con- 
tingere poterat. 





. 
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Naturally, though here one can not help feeling some sympa- 
thy with him, the extensive and confusing system of abbreviation 
used in these notes supplied a number of pitfalls into which 
Manentius did not fail to fall. 

& (=ber), not, as wrongly stated in the table of contractions, 
equivalent to  (=bus), is several times a source of mistakes; 
e. g., xiv. 4. 2.6 debere ferri:—‘“ita cod., Haen. referri.” 
Haenel is perfectly right, debere referri being the MS reading; 
xv. 5. 4. 3 praebeat:—praebere MS; xv. 1. 31. 2 scribi: 
—scribere MS. 

% (=bus), also used, I believe, occasionally for ber (cf. the 
Verona Gaius), is taken for b erased, and consequently omitted: 
xvi. 2. 13 and 46: superioribus similis. It is strangely added 
by Manentius at xv. 1.52 reparationibus:—reparationi MS. 

#4 (=inter)’ is sometimes omitted (e. g., xvi. 4. 49.6 dona- 
tiones sibi:—donationes inter se MS), sometimes confused 
with per (e. g., xvi. 8. 18. 2 per sua:—inter sua MS; ibid. 
22.6 per cristianos:—inter cristianos MS; and at the end of 
the same line per iudeos:—inter iudeos MS), or with pro 
(e. g., xvi. 10. 4. 2 sacrificiis productis:—-sacrificiis inter- 
dictis MS). 

N (=nam), not non, as Manentius states; xii. 13.4. 2 coro- 
nae:—should be read read coronam. In the preceding line I 
noted the variants praecipit for praecit, datum pro coronis, and 
imperii for imperatoris. id est seemed rather uncertain; there 
appeared to be three letters, but they are very indistinct. 

N (=non is confused with i (=uel): xvi. 4. 49. 2 turpitu- 
dinis non sanctitatis. 

W (=nihil) gives rise to a strange mistake: xiii. 11. 10. 1 
directos nec non agentes:—directos nihilque agentes MS; 
and xvi. 4. 2.2 non de:—nihil de MS. 

5 (=oportere) is omitted: xiii. 3. 5. 1 quales esse oportere 
insinuat. 

p (=per), also written p, is misread pre: xvi. 4. 26 mani- 
chaeos perditionis animaduersione tradendos. 


1The same sign seems to be used for contra in xvi. 4. 45, though contra is generally 
sor >. 
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puiis = prouinciis, not prouincialibus xvi. 4. 28. 4. 

gy (=quam) is misread que: xv. 14. 6 a tiranno quisquam 
honore donatus. xvi. 8. 28. 2 aut quam pro uiribus portiones, 
the same sign seems to be wrongly used for quas, which Manen- 
tius reads. 

B (=res) is confused with the sign for R’ (=rum;' also 
rem); e. g., xii. 1. 44 honores potiti; xvi. 4. 31.15 defensorem 
singularem :—defensores singulas. 

i (=uel, or ut) is confused with um: xvi. 2.9.1 addit ut: 
—additum; with et: xii. 10. 1. 2 lucro vel quaestu; and cum 
with uel: xvi. 4. 53. 1 uel schismaticos:—schismaticis MS. 

9, the inverted c which stands for cum, is also misread: xii. 
1. 20. 3 non impleto:—n’ pleto MS. This mistake is also 
found in the table of abbreviations. 

¢, a ligatured form of the numeral VI, is omitted xii. 1. 44: 
VI et XXX similis. 

I may add that the abbreviations are by no means exhausted 
in Manentius’ table, and that a complete and accurate list of them 
is much needed, as some of them do not seem to conform to those 
in the Verona Gaius. For example, g, the ordinary abbrevia- 
tion for quia,’ is here used in some other sense in the phrases 
superiori similis, similis q superiori, etc.: xi. 36. 30; xii. 6. 7; 
xv. 2. 16 (superiori g in kapite similis); xvi. 2. 11 and 4. 37, 
where it is rendered by Manentius que, quae,’ or more usually 
omitted altogether. quoque would perhaps be nearer the mark, 
though not very satisfactory. 

a (=aut) seems to have some other significance in two passages: 
xi. 30. 64 hic posuit si 4 infirmitate praegrauetur aut iudex aut 
litigator, where ab, which Manentius reads, is most improbable. 
aliqua would seem more likely, but hardly fits with the second 
instance: xii. 1. 102. 2 contra eos qui sunt 4 obnoxii curiae non 
ualere, where Manentius omits it.‘ 

1Often very like ri. 

2qa and, I think, q are found for quia in this MS. 

8q or ge is usually found for quae, and q. for que. 


4In the next words: ut si originales sint uel quos iudicium inuenerit, ut must 
surely be a mistake for uel corresponding to uel origo fecerit of the text. Both ut and 
uel are represented by i. 
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pp can not mean, as usual, propter in the sentence xii. 6. 12: 
nullum debere perquirere solidorum pp de quo collecti sunt 
titulo. Could it stand for praepositum, corresponding to the 
prouinciae rector of the text? 

WN xiii. 11. 15 competitor qui per subreptionem aliquid 
accipit, is probably only nisi or nihil corrected to non, which 
Manentius reads. 

gy, in the sentence xiv. 3. 12: de prouinciis uenire pistores a 
quinquennio in quinquennium ¢ gratuite, is a portentous abbre- 
viation, if I copied it rightly; but it can scarcely stand for et si 
(Man.) or quod si (Haen.). Possibly it is only quod or quam 
erased. Manentius’ note: “Haen. quod, sed hoc verbum videtur 
ab ipso librario obliteratum esse, qui pro eo supra et emenda- 
tionis gratia posuit,” does not, I think, refer to this passage, but 
to the et quod of the next line, where quod is crossed out and et 
written above it. 

xvi. 4.6. 1 admonet iudices ne qui starum sectarum 
homines dimittat in aeclesias qui:—the MS has starum, 


which would probably stand for sanctarum. It also reads 
di in aeclesias in “Rdre 


inmittat qui . Can the last word, which is omitted by 
Manentius, stand for introducere? 

Ibid. 12. 1 sectae nu(nquam) ordinari:—sectae N de 
///// aos ordinari. Possibly non diaconos ordinari, though the 
sign should stand for nam not non. 

Ibid. 12.7 pari modo ipsos hereticos de:—some more 
letters are visible at the end. They looked like dendis; possibly 
it is some contraction for damnandos. 

Cases are often altered—though whether by Haenel or Manen- 
tius I can not say, as I have not Haenel’s edition by me—to suit 
the editor’s sometimes mistaken idea of the grammar; e. g., xii. 
1. 33. l iubet curiam declinantes:—MS rightly curia; ibid. 
6. 30 tabularii duo:—tabularios duos; ibid. 6. 18. 4 diuida- 
tur :-—diuidendam; xiii. 11.9 peregrini:—peregrinos; xiv. 3. 
12 coram officio:—coram officium. 

As a further illustration of the unreliability of the edition, I 
append a list of the variants I noticed in books xv and xvi, omit- 
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ting such as have already been mentioned, and orthographical 
variants. The list is no doubt incomplete, as my examination was 
very hastily made. With regard to spelling I may mention that 
Manentius is not reliable even when he vouches for it in a note 
(e. g., xiv. 3. 16. 2 spece—“ita codex;” MS specie; xvi. 2. 5 
ortodoxum :—“‘ita codex;” hortodoxum MS): 


xv. 1.3.2 q.(-)a a:—q.p//ta 13. 1 administrans 22. 2 priuatis (i doubt- 


ta 
ful) 34.1 incolae 46. 2 longinquo 5.1.1 potestem 5,1 qui r(?)e 
cam:—qui neeam 8.1 mulier 14.6.1 quisquam 2 reuocandos 7. 1 
iudicium 8. 1 galliis 9. 2 sententia xvi. 1.2.3 pia uel ueneranda 


doctrina 2. 4.1 unumque (corr. to unoque?) 6. 3 clerialium (possibly 
corr. to cur-) 9.1 similis sed hoc additum si 15.3 causam 42. 1 prop- 


ter balanis 43 alios 3.1 secutos 4. 12.6 connisi:—cogniti uilicus 
dominus 16. 2 eosnomianos 21. 4 de urugones(?) absconso 28. 2 
conuictione 32.2 constringata 6 officium:—suffragium 36.3 eos: 
—si 39. 3 constringit 43. 8 quinquem un exacti (quinquem corr. to 
decem) 10 maritalis:—partenea 11 constringat:—eos 45. 8 uiros 
mulieresque 15 ubi id ipsi:—utrum ipsis 49.8 admittunt 50.2 fryges 


5 prodixutaque (?) 53. 1 manicheos cum schismaticis 2 exterminare usque 
uel eos(?) 54. 2 fuerint i pellantur 56 adiunxerint 57. 2 sic uocantur 
3omnesque 8, 4.1 pateras 8. 2 inuitis patribus debere suscipere 20. 2 
sabbato 22.8 sociata 24.1 militare xvi contraria 25.4 pro:—om. 28.2 
aut quam. 

xvi. 4. 12.2 fuerint suscepisse<- - - ->fisco:—I read fuerint 
////// inaficas a fisco. Possibly suscepisse beneficia a fisco, if there is 
room for suscepisse. 

xii. 12. 5. 2: The mysterious maiuit is, I think, only maius smudged. 
ibid., 10. 2 indiciis :—iudiciis. 


It might be useful to append, in addition to the instances 
already quoted, a list—which does not, however, pretend to be 
complete—correcting and supplementing Manentius’ table of 
contractions. My list is made up partly from notes of my own 
taken from the later books, partly from notes kindly lent me by 
Professor W. M. Lindsay, which were taken, I believe, mainly from 
the earlier books. I have to thank him, too, for notes from some 
of the early minuscule MSS here referred to. 

an = ante. 
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e?=cum. Its close resemblance to the first of Manentius’ 
contractions for causa, if the latter is reliable, should be noticed. 
) is used for com- in the word completis (xii. 1. 126).. 

c= comes, easily confused with c=causa. com also occurs. 

d =dicit (cf. Verona Lat. LIII; in Vienna Lat. 1224 it seems 
to stand for dixit; another form d also occurs for dicit in early 
MSS). 

dmo = dominio. 

G-=et (xvi. 4. 31). 

imp =imperat as well as imperator. 

m=mus. This, like the similar form of -bus, might easily be 
taken for an erasure. 

nunjo = numero. 


n=nunc; similarly t=tune. 

6=omnes “ut uidetur” f. 243 v. (Lindsay). 

p’ = pos as well as post. 

pot = potestas. 

pe = proconsul (e. g., xi. 36. 20), as well as procurator. 
pu=prout, almost exactly the same as pu=prouincia (also 


pin). 

p=publicus as well as per; pub, publ, and publo are also 
used. per occasionally takes the strange form p . 

g or ¢ is not, I believe, used for quod, as Manentius states, 
but for quam. In xi. 34. 20 it seems to be used, possibly by 
mistake, for qua. The usual abbreviation for quod (q) is not 
unlike it. q also occurs for quod (e. g., xi. 36. 31), which might 
easily be mistaken for q = qui, especially as the general use else- 
where is precisely the reverse. Several other rather mysterious 
relative forms occur, for whose meaning I will not vouch; e. g., 
q is generally read as qui, but Haenel, rightly one would think, 
reads it quis in the passage quodsi quis... . iecerit. qq I 
noted as quidquid without reference to any passage; Professor 
Lindsay as quiqui (f. 233). 

946=quibus should be noticed as a form which might be 
easily omitted through its resemblance to an erasure. 

reip is used both for reipublicae and rei priuatae; for the 
latter reipe and reip are also used. 
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r stands for -rum, -rem, and also -run in the ending -runt. 

f-=sed is as here formed, and not such a decrepit affair as in 
Manentius: table. 

signf =significat (cf. signif, Troyes 159, s. viii-ix). 

so) is used for both solutum and solidi. 

8 = sunt. 

88 = superius and suprascriptus. 


q == Gia, 


ii =uer as well as ut and uel. 
t with a clear a, not a mere blur as in Manentius’ table, signi- 


ieo 
fies tra; similarly t, t, t= tri, tre, and tro. 
t? = tum. 
ali.q.m, which I have noted for aliquo modo, can hardly be 


right. q m is the usual form of quomodo. 

Many of the noticeable features of this system of abbreviation 
are still preserved in early minuscule MSS; for example, ®, which 
in later MSS is practically confined to the ending -us —a usage 
not found in this MS—still survives in some early MSS in the 
sense of -um. In Brussels MS 10127 (s. viii) both r°? and x 
occur for- rum. Troyes 159 (s. viii-ix) uses 2, not the later 4; 
x I have found also in Montpellier Ec. Med. 69 (s. ix Merovin- 
gian) and Cambrai 693. Brussels MS 10127 also preserves c? = 
cum; it seems to make a distinction between cum, con, and com 
which I have not noticed elsewhere, ¢ (and 9) being used for con, 
c? for cum, and co for com. But I will not vouch for the dis- 
tinction being invariably kept. 

It was probably this abbreviation which developed later into 
the semicolon; thus p’ post is still retained in Bruss. 8216 and 
9311 (s. ix) in Bruss. 10127 (s. viii) the form is p>. or po:. 
In Bruss. 8780 it has become p;. Similarly in the case of -bus, 
which occurs in one of Studemund’s MSS (T) in the form B’, the 
stroke soon descends and becomes the conventional semicolon. 
In some early minuscule MSS, however, it is still a very uncon- 
ventional semicolon, the dot being applied in various eccentric 
positions or not at all. In Bruss. 10127 it takes the forms 
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b b. bo. b;. Cambrai 693 using b: almost preserves the old form; 
similarly 6 B and 4, Montp. 69. Others keep the > in its 
original position; e. g., Milan Ambr. 105 inf. viii b> with an 
alternative form kb. b, which is found for -bus (and also for -bis), 
is probably an alteration of the 4 of our MS; compare the forms 
q@ and qd, which both occur for quidem in Turin F. iv. 1. 8. 9. 
The same MS has qb for quibus. In Montp. 69 the stroke is 
often slanting . Usually, however, these confusing forms, 
which looked like erasures, were very wisely discarded or altered, 
the cross-stroke being placed outside the letter, not through it; 
e. g.,™, 0, or with more flourish me, ne (Montp. 69), which 
also uses m;. 

Even the confusing += inter is occasionally found, especially 
apparently in Irish MSS, e. g., St. Gall 904; Turin iv. 1. 7. 8. 
The straight cross-stroke in T, F=ter fer seems to die gut, too, 
giving place to a line above the letter, though I find £=ser in 
Professor Lindsay’s notes from Pal. Lat. 65. It is possible that 
the unusual form of the cross-stroke in per, which is sometimes 
written p in our MS, might be the cause of the confusion of 
per and pro in Visigothic MSS, as it somewhat resembles pro. 
The confusion is not entirely confined to Visigothic; I find p= pro 
in Lindsay’s notes from Verona Bibl. Cap. lxxxix (Merovingian), 
and have noticed a kind of intermediary form P? in Bruss. 
10127, which looks like an attempt to write p quick in one stroke. 
If my note pqb from Cambrai 679 is right, the contrary form p 
for pro occurs there. f,. in its original form survives occasionally 
(e. g., Bruss. 2750); but it soon gets the inevitable complement 
of dots at first thrown on apparently at haphazard (e. g., f,. Bruss. 
10127), but soon conventionally f;. Sometimes the comma be- 
comes a mere dot (e. g.,f., Naples Charisius [s. viii]). The 
vagaries performed with regard to such dots are a noticeable 
feature of early minuscule contractions; compare the forms of 
-bus given above, and still more the forms of que, which I have 
noticed qq. ¢ 4: 4 @ 4; q:- q: in various early MSS. 

In conclusion I will call attention to the survival and change 
of the contraction r?=run in the ending -runt. With that mean- 
ing it is sometimes found in early minuscule MSS; e. g., r’t Vat. 
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Reg. 713 (s. viii-ix), rt Montp. 69. More usually, however, it 
has usurped the meaning -runt; e. g., r? Montp. 69, » Vat. Lat. 


3317 (Lombardic s. viii-ix), r Vienna Lat. 1188 (Lombardic), F 
Montp. 69. It is characteristic of the uncertainty of these forms 
in the early period, when the mediaeval system was in process of 
formation, that we find in one and the same MS (Montp. 69) 
three forms, rt, r?, r, with the same meaning. 


University or St. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND 




































CRETAN ios 
By Cart Daruine Buck 


Cretan ids, forms of which occur twice and probably three 
times in the Gortynian Law-Code, has always been identified with 
Homeric ids (ig, Z 422), which belongs with ta=péa. And 
rightly, as regards form. But when it comes to the question of 
its actual use, we should do well to give up trying to force upon 
it any numerical value, and recognize that it has simply pronom- 
inal force, “that one.” This is not a new idea. Comparetti (Monu- 
menti Antichi III, p. 206) considered taking tés=éxeivos, though 
only to reject it (see below), and Dareste and Haussoulier (Inscrip- 
tions juridiques I, p. 471) say plainly ‘’1@ (vii. 22) équivaut ici, 
comme partout, simplement & éxe(vg.”” But most scholars seem to 
have either overlooked this view or failed to give it due considera- 
tion, and it will be well to review the evidence. 

In vii. 52 ff. it is stated that the heiress, if she does not wish 
to marry the groom-elect (the one whom the law provides as her 
husband), she may, taking possession of the house and half the 
other property as her share, be free to marry some one else. Then 
follows (viii. 6, 7) amodé@ar 5€ tov xpéudrov io “but she shall 
give a share of the property to that one,” i.e., to the aforesaid 
discarded groom-elect, who is entitled to the other half of the 
property. That the person referred to by é6: is the groom-elect is 
obvious, and all commentators are agreed upon it. Yet Bacheler 
and Zitelmann translate it by ‘“‘Einem,” Baunack by “ Erstberech- 
tigten,” Merriam by “the first,” Comparetti by ‘‘al primo (da lei 
refiutatato).” That is, the last three scholars take ids = mpdaros. 
But there is no more question of ‘the first’ of several than there 
is of “one” of several, and Merriam and Comparetti evidently 
mean “first” in the sense of “the former,” ‘“‘the aforesaid.”” Even 
if the use of ids as mp@ros (see Baunack Inschrift von Gortyn, 
p. 132), and further the use of pa@ros as ‘‘former,” can be justi- 
fied, the absence of the article still remains as a difficulty. This 
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is felt by Comparetti, who admits (Monumenti Antichi III, p. 206) 
that the meaning éxeivos would suit better in this passage, but is 
deterred from accepting it by its use in vii. 23, to which we turn. 

In vii. 15 ff., the beginning of the regulations regarding the 
heiress, provision is made for four different conditions, as follows: 

1. One heiress, several brothers of the father. tay matpoidxov 
oruéOar adeAri6u TO TraTpos Tov idyTOv ToL mpeyioro. ‘The heiress 
shall marry the father’s brother who is the oldest of those living.” 

2. Several heiresses, several brothers of the father, ai 5¢ «a wiles 
matpoidKor tovts KadeATrLOl TO TraTpds, TOL emriTperyloTo OTrULeOa. “Tf 
there are several heiresses and brothers of the father, they shall 
marry (each) the next oldest (in succession).” The form of 
expression is condensed, but the meaning clear. 

3. One heiress, no brothers of the father living, but sons of 
these brothers. ai dé xa pé tovte adeAmiol TO tatpds, Weed 5é exs 
adeAmiov, OmrucéOat (ou Tt és TO rpeyioro. “If there are no brothers 
of the father, but sons of the brothers, she shall marry that one 
who is the son of the eldest.” 

4. Several heiresses, several sons of the father’s brothers. ai 
5é xa ies lovte trarpoidKor Kvides exes adedATLOV, AAXOL GTrUeHaL ToL 
emi To és TO mpevyioro, ‘If there are several heiresses and sons 
of the brothers, they shall marry the next after the son of the 
eldest (and so on).”” The expression is condensed as in 2, but the 
meaning equally clear. : 

It is in the third provision, as quoted, that the ov in question 
occurs. Most commentators take it as = pwr “the first”’ i. e., 
the eldest son of the eldest. But neither here nor in 4 is any 
account taken of more than one son of each brother. That in 
case of several sons it would be the oldest is taken for granted. 
Had it been expressed, we should expect tou mpeuylorou Tov és TO 
mpeyiord. Or, admitting the use of (61.—mpor@ as a variant ex- 
pression, we should at least expect 70: (6: rov xrA. Thus, even in 
this matter of word arrangement, the objection to the usual view 
seems to me far more serious than that which dissuaded Compa- 
retti from adopting the pronominal interpretation, namely, the fol- 
lowing 761, which he says makes such a pronoun superfluous. But 
an exact parallel to the phrase cited above under 1, namely, érué0ar 
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adeXmi61 - - TOL TpevrylaTor, would be drruéBax vive Td. és TO TpEvyioTO, 
which is what we have, except that since in this case vides occurs 
in the preceding clause, the pronoun is substituted for viv. 

The third probable occurrence of a form of ids, the one not uni- 
versally recognized, is at ix. 28, 29, where Comparetti reads 
ériporev (v) 16 mpo 76 €wavTo, According to Hallberr’s second read- 
ing -ev and vo are certain, the character between being L, perhaps 
an incomplete N. Blass, indeed, in the latest publication of the 
text (SGDI. 4991), reads émpmorev, ai 6 «td, which requires for 
its explanation an improbable amount of amplification (see note, 
loc. cit., ix. 28 f.). When he says regarding Comparetti’s reading 
“Indes évés hat hier keinen Sinn,’ I quite agree. But if we take 
it as a pronoun we get just the sense which is wanted: “action 

‘shall be brought against that one (the aforesaid deceased, in 
reality, of course, against the heirs who represent him) before the 
end of a year.” 

If now, as we think is beyond any reasonable doubt, Cretan ids 
is used as a pronoun, while ‘a is a numeral in Aeolic (Homer, 
Lesbian, Thessalian), the difference in use is one that can be 
paralleled among other related forms, e. g., Skt., ena=a weak 
demonstrative, cognate with Lat. anus (oinos), Goth. ains, ete. 
A shift of meaning in either direction is easily understood, and 
the question which is the earlier use (cf. Brugmann Kurze vergl. 
Gram., p. 363, but Solmsen Berl. phil. Woch., 1906, p. 182), need 


not concern us here. 
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SENECA EPP. MOR. 82. 20 


In this letter Seneca sets forth the thought that a bare dialectical 
demonstration that death is not an evil (such as Zeno gives) is of small 
significance for courageous action in the face of impending peril. 
Against an emotion of the human breast such as fear stronger weapons 
must be used. There follow then the words: haec ipsa quae volvuntur 
ab illis (dialecticis) solvere malim et expendere, ut persuadeam [the 
goal of rhetoric], non ut imponam [dialectic]. There follow accordingly 
rhetorical exempla drawn from the words of famous leaders, exhorting 
their men in the face of certain death. 

The language of dialect is, in accordance with its unemotional, 
direct, truth-seeking purpose, simplex concisa astricta arida: the 
language of rhetoric on the other hand is multiplex dilatata varia 
fortis ornata. In the above passage in which Seneca indicates his 
preference for a freer and more ample utterance with which to combat 
fear, solvere answers the requirement of the thought perfectly; but not so 
expendere, since the reflective “weighing” of a thought can not be said 
to be more characteristic of rhetorical than of dialectical treatment. “I 
should prefer,” he says, “to handle these dialectical arguments more 
freely (solvere), and more expansively,” that is EXPANDERE, and not 
expendere. 

In the long controversies between philosophers and rhetoricians 
many illustrations of their differences of method had been employed, 
not infrequently reflecting the hostilities of either party. So in Cic. 
Tusc. iv. 11 setting the sails of rhetoric (pandere vela orationis) is 
contrasted with the laborious rowing of dialectic (dialecticorum remis). 
The same figure is used by Jerome Epp. 14 (Migne, Vol. I, p. 353) in 
passing from a dialectical argument to an outburst of emotional lan- 
guage: expandenda vela sunt ventis. Finally, with exact parallel to our 
passage, Augustine De catechiz. rud. iii. 5 (Vol. VI, p. 313 Migne) says 
of narrative that in general it should be brief, but enlivened in conspicu- 
ous places by amplification: sed (oportet) aliquantum immorando quasi 
resolvere atque expandere et inspicienda atque miranda offerre 
animis auditorum. For this metaphorical use of eapandere in Seneca, 
without an apolegetic quasi, cf. Epp. 59. 7. 

G. L. Henpricxson 
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DIONYSIUS EPISTULA AD POMPEIUM 775 R 

mpwrn Tdv dperdv yévorr’ dv, Fs xwpls obdé trav AXdwv TSv wepl rods Nbyous Sperds 
TL, ) Kadapa rots dvduace al rov ‘EAAnuKdy xapaxrijpa ogfovea diddexros. tatrny 
dxpiBodow duddrepo: ‘Hpddoréds re yap ris *Iddos dpioros xavdy Oovxvdldns re ris 
*ArOldos .. . . tplrnvéxe xwpav 7 Kadoupuévyn cuvroula: év ravry Soxet mpoéxerv ‘Hpodd- 
tov Bouvxvdldns. Kxalroe Aéyou Tis dv, ws pera TOD cadods éteragduevoy Hdd palverar rd 
Bpaxe. 

In this passage from the letter to Pompeius, in which Dionysius 
enumerates the dvayxata dperai of style, the lacuna after ’Ar6i8os was first 
marked by Sylburg in his edition of 1586. Since that time all the critical 
editions, including the more recent ones of H. Usener and W. Rhys 
Roberts, have observed the lacuna. It is the purpose of this note to 
show, by the presentation of parallel passages from Dionysius, that there 
is no lacuna in the text and that Dionysius had distinctly in mind four 
dpetai (7 KaOapa A€éis, dxpiBea, capyvea, cvvrouia) and not simply three, 
as Roberts suggests in his note on the passage. The second virtue 
axpiBea, which Roberts seems to overlook, is represented by the verb 
dxpiBodow. There is abundant evidence that Dionysius regarded dxpiBea, 
‘precision,’ as a distinct virtue of style, and that he carefully differ- 
entiated it from # xaOapa A€ds, ‘purity in diction.’ The nature of the 
distinction between the two seems to be this: To attain xafapa A€éits One 
must refrain from using words foreign to his dialect. dxpiBea goes a 
step farther and preserves the exact meaning of each word in the dialect. 
For example, either a Spartan or Boeotian could use the dual form rw oiw 
without going beyond the bounds of his dialect, For either the form 
would be xafapa A¢éis. To the Spartan, however, ra oiw meant Castor 
and Pollux, to the Boeotian it meant Amphion and Zethus. In case a 
Spartan used r& ofw referring to Amphion and Zethus, his diction would 
lack the virtue dxpiBeo, In De Thucyd. 23, Dionysius gives a similar 
enumeration of the dvayxaia dperai. In this passage dxpiBeu is repre- 
sented by the phrase “owfovea rév idtov Exdorys Suadéxtov xapaxtippa.”’ 

The following passages gathered from Dionysius confirm the view of 
dxpiBea that has been presented: 


De Lysia 13, an enumeration of the dperaé of Lysias: 


7d kadapdy TOv dvoudrwr, 7 dxplBea Tis Suadéxrov, 7d did TOv xvplwv Kal uh Tpomixdv 
karacKevay éxpépey TA vohuara, ) caphvea, 7 cvvroula. 


De Demosthene 18, concerning the diction of Isocrates: 


kadapever Te yap, el ris AAAn, Tots vonuact, Kal Thy Siddrexrbv dori dxpiBhs: pavepd 
7’ ésri kal kowh. He lacks cuvropla. 


De Demosthene 13, after a long citation from Demosthenes: 


tatra ob xa@apa Kal dxpiBH Kal cap Kal did Tv Kuplwy Kal Kovdv dvoudrwv 
Karecxevacpuéva Bomep Ta Avolov; 


De Isaeo 3: The diction of Isaeus 
Kabapa wev Kal dxpiBhs Kal caprs, xupla re kal évapyys, kal cdvropos. 
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De Isocrate 11: 

mpurnv pev rolvuv pny aperhy elvac Noywr, Thy KaOapdy épunvelay..... érera 
Thy axplBeav thy diadéxrov ... . THs 5¢ cadnvelas xal rhs évapyelas .... év de TH 
cuvréuws expépery TA vohuara, etc. 

From these citations it seems clear that dxpiBea is the Sevrépa dpery, 
and that there is no lacuna in the text. 

It may be worth while to add that this term dxpiBeu seems to be 
exactly synonymous with the xvpwdAoyia of Herodian, and that the 
essentials of a correct style here presented by Dionysius seem to con- 
form to the Stoic theory presented by Herodian. The Stoic theory made 
EAAyquopos its goal, and Herodian named éAAqnopds, capyvea, cvvtopia, 
and xvpuodoyia as the first four dperad Adyou (Lex. Vindob., p. 308, ll. 14 ff.). 


Cuares N. SmILey 
Iowa COLLEGE 


THE EITUNS INSCRIPTIONS AT POMPEII 


I wish to suggest the possibility that these inscriptions may have 
some connection with an incident mentioned in Cicero Pro Sulla 61, and 
to make a few observations to bring out the reasonableness of this idea. 

It seems from the short notice in Cicero that the Oscan citizens came 
into conflict with the Roman colonists on the subject of public prome- 
nades, which can only mean that they were prevented from taking their 
‘constitutional’ in the places they had preferred in the days of their 
autonomy. Now the best place in the city for a stroll in the late after- 
noon of a summer’s day or in the sunshine during the winter is the 
stretch of wall between the Herculanean gate and the first two or three 
towers. We walked along here with Professor Mau two years ago and 
remarked upon the fine view of the valley and of the coast. No doubt 
this was, after the war, in the custody of the colonists, who may, through 
arrogance or prudence, have chosen to hinder the Oscans from the use 
of the wall even as a place of recreation. The Oscans may have protested 
vigorously and. succeeded in obtaining the right to enjoy at least the 
two sections of the wall indicated in the three inscriptions Nos. 14, 15, 16 
in Buck; 60, 61, 62 in Conway; and 47, 48, and 50 in von Planta. The 
residence of the Oscan citizen given in each case may denote the point at 
which access might be had to the wail. 

The next inscription (Buck 17, Conway 63, v. Pl. 49) contains, like the 
preceding, two termini inter quos which are this time the residences of 
two Oscan citizens, as there may have been no towers on this lower side. 
The view from the front of the city to which this inscription must refer 
is extremely beautiful, though not so commanding as that from the 
higher parts mentioned above. That there was also a portico in this 
neighborhood is evidenced by remains that Professor Mau points out. 

The last inscription (Buck 18, Rom. Mitth. XIII, pp. 124 ff.) may 
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mean that the colonists went so far as to interfere with the rights of the 
original inhabitants in and about the forum, and this trouble may at the 
same time be connected with the matter of the suffrage which Cicero 
also mentions as a point of dispute. It would be doubly painful to the 
Oscans to lose at the same time their share in the local politics and the 
unmolested enjoyment of a favorite lounging-place. This inscription, 
then, asserts their right to the region about the temple and the villa 
publica, whatever that may have been. It may well be the gladiatorial 
barracks, which as a portico must have been a favorite resort from the 
heat or the rain. In all the inscriptions eituns will mean liceto ire. 

Whether the connection here proposed is the correct one or not, the 
topographical coincidence seems to be almost perfect between the local- 
ities mentioned in the inscriptions and those that we know must have 
been well-known resorts for recreation. With the use of the wall as a 
promenade may be compared the similar use of the agger of Servius at 
Rome; Horace Sat. i. 8. 15. 


Norman W. DeWirr 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 





HIMERIUS ORATION I AND HORACE ARS POETICA 128 


In the IpoGewpia of the first oration of Himerius Diibner’s text reads: 

7d dé devrepov Thy éml TE yduwp Odor, hv Kowhv odcay TH pice TH KavornTe TOY 
émixeipnudrwr kal TH we0bdy TSv vonudtwr Hdeiay dwepyacdueda, kal Te Kal didopabéor 
950 mpoculéavres, 6 rods Tara dSe.vods ob mapedevoerat. 

The words xow)v otcay are Diibner’s obvious correction of the xoww- 
vovow Of previous editors. But the text is not yet sound. decay forms 
an awkward tautology with #8¥ and fails to yield the required antithesis 
with xowyv. We must read idiavy, which modern Greek pronunciation 
would hardly distinguish from #deav. We thus get a pertinent common- 
place of ancient rhetoric, Horace’s proprie communia dicere (A.P. 128), 
It is familiar to Himerius, who at the beginning of Hcloga x says: ras 
Koworntas tav trolécewv idias ai petaxepioas epydfovra. Himerius, of 
course, did not take it from Horace. But it may have been suggested to 
him by Isocrates, whom he often imitates. In Panegyr. 9 Isocrates has: 

al pev yap mpdtes .. . . Kowal maow.., . 708’ dv kaipp Tatras Karaxphoacba 

. kal rots dvépaciv ed SiabécOa Tdv ed Ppovodvrwv lidy éoriv. 

Tasso, whom Mr. Saintsbury (History of Criticism II, p. 94) praises 
as “a link, and a very early link, in the apostolic succession of those who 
have held and taught the great doctrine that poetry makes the familiar 
unfamiliar, the accustomed strange and new,” is directly or indirectly 
repeating Isocrates. ‘“Variamente tessendolo, di commune proprio, e di 
vecchio novo il facevano.” Cf. Isocrates ra re madara kaw, etc., in the 
same context satirized by Plato Phaedr. 267 a. 

Pavt SHorey 
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Sprache als Schépfung und Entwicklung: Eine theoretische Un- 
tersuchung mit praktischen Beispielen. Von Kari VossLer. 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1905. Pp. viii+154. M. 4. 


This is a continuation of the same author’s Positivismus und Idea- 
lismus in der Sprachwissenschaft (1905). In the last chapter of the 
earlier book (p. 91) Vossler had distinguished between the origin (Sché- 
pfung) of a linguistic phenomenon and its acceptance by, and spread 
through, the community (Entwicklung). Every linguistic form origi- 
nates through the activity of an individual, and is therefore in its incep- 
tion individualistic, but it does not become part of the language until the 
rest of the community accept it and repeat it, either passively by simple 
imitation, or actively by modifying it in some degree. This distinction 
between original (primary) and imitative (secondary) changes seems to 
me exceedingly important.' The more clearly it is made and maintained 
the greater, naturally, will be the importance attached to the individual’s 
language, his particular concrete way of utterance with all its variety and 
mobility—in brief, his style. Contrasted with this, our grammars pre- 
sent what is typical in the utterances of many individuals, and therefore 
the linguistic forms treated by them are more abstract, shorn of their 
individualism. The more individualistic a form of expression is, the less 
it is likely to find a place in an ordinary grammar, because its character 
is then considered stylistic rather than grammatical. And yet Vossler 
rightly insists that all linguistic investigation should start with the indi- 
vidual’s concrete utterance.? Naturally, such individualistic treatment 
tends away* from the schematic arrangement of our grammars (which, 
for the sake of classification, are forced to slight details) and throws the 
burden upon a psychological interpretation of single cases. For reasons 
which it would take too long to discuss here, Vossler calls such interpre- 
tation “aesthetic” rather than “psychological” (Positivismus, p. 40; Spr. 


1Cf, the reviewer’s Lectures on the Study of Language (1901), pp. 136-49, and Del- 
briick Hinleitung (1904), p. 149. Compare also Vossler’s Positivismus, p. 98, with the 
reviewer's Lectures, pp. 267-72 

2Cf, Delbriick Einleitung (1904), p. 175: ‘‘Uberhaupt wird es die Aufgabe sein, 
immer genauer durch Beobachtung festzustellen, was bei den einzelnen Individuen 
im Sprechen vor sich geht.” 

8Cf. Morris On Principles and Methods in Latin Syntax (1901), p. 217, and the 
reviewer, Congress of Arts and Science, Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 1904, III 


(1906), p. 62. 
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als Sch., p. 61). Suffice it to say that the relation between psychology 
and linguistics does not present itself to me as it does to Vossler (pp. 22 f.). 
Linguistics, as an empirical branch of study, deals with a certain set of 
psycho-physical phenomena. It is the province of psychology to correlate 
these special phenomena and processes of language with kindred phe- 
nomena and processes outside of language; e. g., the analogy-formations 
in language with other non-linguistic phenomena which rest upon asso- 
ciative processes. In this way psychology becomes interpretative. 

A large part of the volume is devoted to a discussion of phonetic 
changes and “phonetic law,” and here the reviewer is in many respects 
in full agreement with Vossler’s views, so especially with his refusal to 
accept the time-honored contrast between “mechanical (physiological)” 
and “analogical (psychological)” changes,‘ and to assign to phonetic 
changes an isolated position, as if they were toto caelo different from 
other linguistic changes.’ What is peculiar to Vossler is the great 
importance which he attributes to the momentary psychical (emotional) 
states of the individual in influencing the form of his utterance. These 
have been occasionally referred to before (as for the aspirated compara- 
tives and superlatives of the dialect of West Somerset,’ or forms like the 
Sanskrit ¢rdusat*), but they have never been so strongly emphasized as is 
done here, where they appear as the sole ultimate cause of all phonetic 
changes. I feel convinced that they play an important réle, but I am 
still somewhat skeptical regarding the possibility of arriving at very 
definite results in the search for ultimate causes.’ A clearer distinction 
between “ ultimate ” and “immediate” causes would, I believe, have modi- 
fied Vossler’s discussion of “mechanical” changes," for the immediate 
causes of certain phonetic changes can certainly be purely mechanical. 
Like Vossler’s earlier book the present volume is suggestive throughout. 
As was to be expected of the author of Die philosophischen Grundlagen 
zum “siissen neuen Stil,” he is at his best in the analysis of delicate 
phonetic and semantic shades, and in the discussion of their psychologi- 
cal causes. His style seems at times somewhat evasive, not unlike Hum- 
boldt’s, whom he appears to have taken for his model (Positivismus, p. v.) 


Hanns OrrtTen 
Yate UNIVERSITY 
4Cf. Sprache als Schépfung, pp. 28 f.; the reviewer’s Lectures, pp. 263 f. 
5Cf£. Sprache als Schépfung, p. 41; the reviewer’s Lectures, p. 271. 


8Cf. Sprache als Schépfung, pp. 51 and 81, where all Lautwandel is declared to rest 
upon Stilwandel. 


7Cf. Elworthy in English Dialect Society XVII (1875-86), p. 20, note 1; Jespersen 
Lehrbuch der Phonetik (1904), p. 97. 


8Cf. Wackernagel Altind. Gramm. I (1896), p. 300. 
9Cf. the reviewer’s Lectures, p. 197, § 6. 
Cf, Sprache als Schépfung, p. 44; the reviewer’s Lectures, pp. 201 f. 
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Aristophanis Ecclesiazusae. Cum prolegomenis et commentariis 
edidit J. van Leeuwen J. F. Lugduni Batavorum: apud 
A. W. Sijthoff, 1905. Pp. xxii+60. Fl. 2.90. 


With the appearance of the present volume, the tenth in this latest 
edition of the comic poet, we are brought well in sight of the end. A 
few general observations on the salient features of the edition will not 
therefore be out of place at this time. Beginning with the second, all 
the volumes have issued from the Sijthoff press; with the change of pub- 
lisher the Greek characters so long in vogue among the Dutch were dis- 
carded in favor of the more substantial German style, and in harmony 
with this reform the typography throughout has been of a superior order. 
With the Knights (1900) there was introduced a notable innovation in the 
form of a fourth section to each page to serve for foot-notes to the 
explanatory commentary, which in turn followed the text and critical notes; 
and this practice has been followed ever since. Such a rigid exclusion 
from the commentary of all references and parenthetical remarks, while 

may well prove a joyous relief to the beginner, will hardly commend 
itself to those making a critical use of the edition. Reduced to its barest 
terms, the principle is made to border on the absurd in frequent instances 
like the following: “59. dca Xxipous éd0fev] eadem verba quae supra’),” and 
below: “*) vid. vs. 18.” An innovation, on the other hand, which ought 
to be of assistance to scholars is the practice followed in the critical 
notes of designating by an asterisk the editor’s own emendations, whether 
actually admitted into the text or not. The division of the plays into 
scenes I regard as of less value in itself than the stage-directions which 
are introduced at the same time. We thus have the satisfaction of know- 
ing the editor’s opinion regarding the action at a great many points 
where there is general silence in the commentaries. Van Leeuwen boldly 
follows out his own theories regarding crasis, practically limiting its 
occurrence to cases where the first element is a short vowel, or a diph- 
thong if followed by another diphthong. Two features whose absence 
from these volumes is greatly to be regretted are a systematic treatment 
of the metres, whether in the form of a conspectus at the end or other- 
wise, and a bibliography of at least the more important editions and 
monographs in the case of each play. 

In the matter of the constitution of the text van Leeuwen’s attitude 
toward the tradition of the MSS certainly does not appear to be chan- 
ging sensibly in the direction of conservatism. In the Ecclesiazusae, 
which has, to be sure, been somewhat neglected by editors, we find prac- 
tically three dozen brand-new emendations all told admitted into the 
text —or the highest percentage for any play thus far in the series, with 
the single exception of the Thesmophoriazusae. And this notwithstand- 
ing the fact that some twenty-five of Blaydes’s suggestions have been 
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adopted! Of the editor’s own emendations a few indeed are sufficiently 
probable, involving but a slight departure from the MSS, while removing 
considerable difficulties; but in the case of many it is difficult to see just 
what has been gained by the change. Some few call for such serious 
changes, or are so little justified by the context as to suggest the criti- 
cism passed on another scholar in a like case by van Leeuwen himself: 
“ingenio abusus.” So (vs. 78) his ingenious rotr’ gor’ éxeiv’ Grep <A€ywv 
Sceped> Serac ;— based on the assumption that Lamius was not a prison- 
keeper, but a well-known figure in the assembly—may be promptly 
rejected as out of harmony with the spirit of Aristophanic wit and the quick 
intelligence of the Athenian audience. Again in vs. 153 I fear he takes 
the poet altogether too seriously when, in place of the traditional (viv 8 
otk édow,) Kata ye Thy éunv piav, he demands xara ye Swapev tHv euny ; 
this quite apart from the consideration that the corruption of the former 
reading into the latter would represent the more natural development. 
In the Thesmophoriazusae van Leeuwen rejected two or three entire 
verses; he would now seem to be making atonement by adding as many 
to its sister-play (after vss. 3598! 381, 453). The critical apparatus is 
reduced almost to a minimum: we find noted only significant variants 
of R, or of [ and very rarely A and B when these seem to offer a 
superior reading; while but a few of the more important emendations of 
other scholars are recorded. Of the latter several are wrongly assigned, 
e. g., Hermann’s excellent épyLera: (vs. 202), recently revived by Willems. 

The exegetical commentary, on the whole, calls for high praise. In 
his treatment of historical personages and events the editor displays a 
thorough acquaintance with the evidence and a discriminating mind in 
weighing the same. He possesses the happy faculty of entering 
heartily, as a rule, into the spirit of the jests and comic situations 
created by his author, as the sympathetic comment on many a passage 
will bear witness. The grammatical notes and paraphrases are for the 
most part very instructive, although one occasionally wonders why 
certain rather elementary principles were not completely ignored; on 
the other hand, it is gratifying to observe remarkably few points of real 
difficulty passed over in silence. The introduction contains a valuable but 
rather brief discussion of the date of the performance of the play. Van 
Leeuwen finds in the events described in the third oration of Andocides 
an excellent background for the Ecclesiazusae; and he attempts an 
ingenious reconciliation between the apparently discordant chronologies 
of the orator and Philochorus, concluding in favor of the year 392. 

Altogether these volumes are stimulating and suggestive; if we can 
not always subscribe to the principles followed or to the conclusions 
reached, we must at all events recognize the keen penetration and clever 
originality which give the edition its independent value. 


Earnest Cary 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Thesaurus linguae Latinae epigraphicae: A Dictionary of 
the Latin Inscriptions. By Grorce N. Oxtcotr. Rome: 
Loescher & Co.; New York: Lemcke & Buechner, Vol. I, 
fasc. 1 (A-AB), 1904, fasce. 2-4 (AB-ADIP), 1905, 
fasc. 5 (ADIT-ADTR), 1906. Each fase. $0.50. 


It must be a matter of gratification to American scholars that there is 
one among us sufficiently courageous to undertake single-handed the 
Herculean task of compiling a well-ordered, complete lexicon of the 
more than 200,000 Latin inscriptions. Dr. Olcott does not confine 
himself to the Corpus, but searches every available epigraphic source, 
and includes inscriptions down to 1000 a. p. Such a work when 
completed will be of inestimable value to the philologist, the grammar- 
ian, the student of religious and institutional antiquities, and the 
archaeologist. Every occurrence of every word, excepting, of course, so 
common a word as et, will becited. The names of living or historical 
personages are not included, since most of these are gathered together in 
the Prosopographia imperii Romani. There may be found here, 
however, all geographical and mythological names, as well as old biblical 
names, e. g., AARON and ABRAHAM. The citations under each word 
are classified and subclassified, and are complete enough to show the 
relation of each word in its sentence. Whenever the provenance and the 
date of an inscription are known, this information also is given. This 
lexicon, therefore, is not to be a mere alphabetical list of words, but a 
work which may justly be regarded as supplementing the great The- 
saurus linguae Latinae, whose citations from inscriptional sources are 
necessarily limited in number. 

Dr. Olcott’s work differs from the Dizionario epigrafico of De 
Ruggiero in being lexicographical, whereas the latter is rather archaeo- 
logical or institutional. The Italian editor seeks to reconstruct, supple- 
menting the inscriptional evidence with that derived from literary or 
numismatie sources; the American editor classifies with extreme care and 
elaborateness, and leaves others to interpret. Thus the article ACHAIA 
occupies in the latter’s work only a column and a half, but in the former’s 
work thirty columns. On the other hand, in the Thesaurus the list of 
inscriptions is complete. From A to AB (inclusive) it has ninety-five 
articles, while the Dizionario within the same limits has twenty-six. 

The longest articles thus far written are A-AB, and AD. Each is 
preceded by a “Synopsis of Arrangement.” For A-AB this is the 
following: I, Forms. II, Unusual Constructions: (a) with accusative, 
(b) with genitive, (c) AB before consonants, (d) A before vowels, (e) 
joined with following word. III, Use: (A) Local: (a) denoting separa- 
tion, source, motion away from, dependent on verbs, transitive and 
intransitive; (6) denoting “voluntary agent” (and, by extension, involun- 
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tary agent), with passive verbs; (c) dependent on the verbal force in 
nouns; (d) dependent on adjectives and adverbs; (e) adverbial phrases, 
expressing distance from point to point (corresponding to ad, usque ad, 
etc.); (f) denoting location or domicile; (g) in functions, public and 
private; (h) adverbial formulas, etc.; miscellaneous; (B) Temporal. The 
classification is thus parallel to that of the great Thesaurus. 

Many interesting facts develop from a study of the material already 
collected. For instance, the Roman grammarians (Charisius i. 232. 24 K) 
lay down the rule that a should be used only before consonants, and ab 
only before vowels and h. As a matter of fact, we see that in the 
inscriptions ab occurs before every consonant in the alphabet. This, 
then, is another “grammarians rule” (see Classical Philology I, pp. 47 ff.) 
which did not represent the actual speech. The question of assimi- 
lation or non-assimilation in prepositional compounds is another matter 
on which this work will throw light. Thus, we find adclamo, adcubo, 
adcresco, adficio, adfigo, adgredior, adquiro, but accubitio, accumbo, 
and both adjflictus and afflictus. 

The Dictionary is issued in fascicles of twenty-four pages each. 
Five of these, reaching the word ADTRIBVO, have already appeared. 
Three more are ready for printing this summer, and it is the intention of 
the editor to publish at least four fascicles each year. Two years more, 
perhaps three, will be necessary to finish A. The whole, when completed, 
will fill eight or ten volumes of about 500 pages each. The speed with 
which the work will proceed depends somewhat upon the number of 
subscribers. 

The mechanical labor necessary first to collect this material, inscrip- 
tion by inscription, and then to sift and classify it, is immense, and its 
completion by one man must require many years of incessant toil. Since 
so important a work has been begun and so well, it may be a question 
whether it would not be wise for Dr. Olcott to associate with himself a 
corps of collaborators and so hasten the lexicon to completion. 


Watter DeEnNNISON 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Studi italiani di filologia classica. Vol. XII, 1904. 


The longest article in this volume, that in which, on pp. 11-120, 
E. Lattes discusses fascicles IX and X of the new Corpus inscriptio- 
num Etruscarum, can only be named as lying beyond the competence of 
the reviewer. , 

A. Solari, pp. 1-9, gives a list, containing little of interest to the, 
classical student, of Latin MSS anterior to the seventeenth century, 
found in the communal library at Leghorn. 
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C. Marchesi, pp. 121-38, gives (in Latin) an account and partial colla- 
tion of three Verona MSS (oddly described as adhuc non comperti), viz.: 
a Persius, saec. xiii, Ovid. Zpp., saec. xiv (ending with Her. xx. 12), and 
Valerius Maximus, saec. xiv or xv. This last M. makes the mistake of 
regarding as important, having collated it only with Kempf’s second 
edition; most of the readings which he supposes to be new are recorded 
in the first edition from the inferior MSS which, on the discovery of 
cod. L, Kempf largely disregarded. The Veronensis, which has some 
interesting correspondences with B, is evidently no less interpolated 
than the other recentiores (cf. Kempf’, praef. p. xxix). 

Interesting, and for the text of Persius indispensable, is F. Ramorino’s 
article, pp. 229-60, “De duobus Persii codicibus”: Laur. 37, 19=A, and 
Laur. 33, 31=A', a copy of A made by Boccaccio. In contradiction of 
Bandini, R. assigns to saec. x extr. or saec. xi in.; he collates it with 
Montepess. A and Vat. B, representing the Sabinian recension, and with 
Montepess. C, Buecheler’s P, representing what R. calls the Pithoean 
recension, and sums up thus: “cum cod. Laur. \ recensionem praecipue 
Sabinianam praebeat, perpaucis tantum locis cum pithoeana commixtam, 
cum longe emendatior sit quam A et B . . . . hunc codicem ex archetypo 
multo meliore fluxisse quam a (=AB), fortasse etiam nonnihil antiquiore, 
vel unciali vel semiunciali scriptura exarato.” There are a few misprints: 
pp. 235, 255 “ Prol. 4 pirenem,” whereas the remark on p. 259 indicates 
that the correct pirenen is the reading of A as well as of X'; p. 255 “S. I 
22 tum” should be tun, as on p. 236; ibid. “I 131 ababaci,” but p. 238 
“ababati ;” it does not appear which is correct. 

C. Pascal, pp. 219-27, discusses the composition of Catull. lxiv. That 
it is a translation is shown by the singularities nutricum 18, frigidulos 
singultus 132, serens curas 173, flexerunt artus 305. But it is not trans- 
lated from a single source; for an original poet, introducing the Ariadne 
episode as a series of pictures displayed before the guests, would have 
maintained its pictorial character and accompanied his description with 
references to the spectators such as we find in Verg. Aen. i. 466 ff. 
Catullus develops the episode in narrative form; we must conclude that 
he introduced the device of the drapery only to dovetail one original 
narrative into another. And the two parts are different in tone: the Peleus 
and Thetis “has a certain sobriety and moderation of coloring and a cer- 
tain simplicity of development which contrast vividly with the impas- 
sioned character of the” Ariadne. As to the source of the latter, P. can 
suggest nothing; that of the former he would find in a pseudo-Hesiodic 
poem on the same theme, from which Tzetzes Prol. ad Lycophr. 261 
cites two lines (fr. 94 Marckscheffel); with these P. compares vss. 26-28 
of Catullus, and with fr. 218 M., which he thinks may belong to the same 
epithalamium, vss. 386-88. The suggestion as to source is plausible; as 
for the contamination, there is another possibility, a modification of P.’s 
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view. He does not remark on vs. 251, parte ex alia (cf. Verg. Aen. i. 474) 
or on the distinctly pictorial, or sculptural, character of the Bacchic rout 
introduced by this phrase. The same character belongs, in the main, to 
vss. 52-70; we may then suppose that Catullus followed in the first place 
a Greek original containing a brief pictorial description of Ariadne in 
Naxos, and that into this he inserted a narrative (vss. 71-250), perhaps 
from a second Greek source. P. suggests that the absence of Apollo and 
Diana (vss. 299 ff., contrast 2 62 f. and Aesch. fr. 350 Nauck) may be a 
primitive element of the myth; Sun and Moon could not be present at a 
festival which took place by torchlight at nightfall. It may be added 
that Hes. fr. 94 is the only parallel passage that has escaped Ellis’ notice; 
for the comparison of Apol. Rhod. iii. 968-71 with vss. 106 ff. is false. 

The “Analecta” of L. Castiglioni, pp. 279-318 (in Italian despite the 
title), are varied in contents and full of interest. Using a cod. Neap. saec. 
xv, and having regard also to other MSS, C. gives collations of the 
Achilleis of Statius, the Remedia amoris of Ovid, and the pseudo- 
Qvidian Nuw ; for the last-named also a new collation of cod. Flor. in cor- 
rection of Baehrens. He treats of the relations between the MSS of the 
Achilleis, discusses the character and authorship of the Nua and the 
blending of erotic with idyllic poetry in the Remedia amoris and Tibul- 
lus, and defends or emends the text in various passages of Tibullus and 
the Nux. The elaborate and suggestive essay is well worth reading as a 
whole, and students concerned with this or that portion will find it always 
desirable to reckon with C.’s observations. 

C. O. Zuretti, p. 319, on Auson. Cent. nupt. praef. 5, explains wnus et 
sequens cum medio as=u. (medius versus) et s. (medius versus) cum 
medio (versu). But could medius versus be understood from a following 
medio se. versu? 

N. Terzaghi, “Ad Hes. Th. 535 ss.,” pp. 139-44, advances the theory 
that Theog. 535-64 belonged originally between Op. 48 and 50, Op. 49 
having been inserted as a stop-gap after the passage had been transferred 
to the Theogony. The arguments drawn from mythical considerations 
are neither clearly stated nor convincing; linguistically T. errs, both in 
supposing that dAAd could be used to introduce vs. 565 as a continuation 
of vs. 534, and in translating épi{ero BovAds 534 by “thwarted the will” of 
Zeus. Syntactically this phrase must mean “matched wits” with Zeus, 
and it is evidently an amplification of the epithets zo:xiAov aioAduntw 511, 
and zorxtAdBovdov 521, just as drepxvdavra 510 is further developed in 514 ff. 
and dyaprivoov 511 in 512 f. T. notes that Hyginus says that Zeus did 
not perceive the deceit practiced on him, and infers that Hyginus’ copy of 
Hesiod did not contain Theog. 550-52, “probably a later addition by 
someone who did not wish that Zeus should cut a poor figure despite his 
omniscience.” Here T. goes too far or not far enough; the question is 
one, not of textual criticism, but of comparative folklore. 
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Terzaghi has also, pp. 181-217, an article on the commentary of 
Nicephorus to Synesius zepi évyrviwy. On a not uninteresting discussion 
of ancient theories concerning dreams, of Chaldaic oracles, and the sources 
of Nicephorus, there follow an account of the MSS of the commentary 
with critical notes and “Adnotationis crit. in Syn. 7z. é. lib. specimen.” 

Two articles by E. L. De Stefani exhibit the sound fruit of long labor. 
Regarding the Excerpta ex Aeliani H. A., of which he has at command 
five unpublished collections besides the printed Excerpta Constantini, 
De St. states, pp. 145-80, that “all the MSS of the excerpts depend on 
the archetype of the complete MSS,” and that all are valueless for the 
text of Aelian, save perhaps the parts of the EHacerpta Constantini 
derived from the mAdros. Discussing, pp. 421-45, the Epitome Aristotelis 
de Animalibus by Aristophanes of Byzantium, De St. arrives at the fol- 
lowing results: (1) Ael. H. A. iv. 55 = Aristoph. ii. 458, 459; (2) the con- 
tents of lost portions of the epitome may be inferred from passages of 
the H. A.; (3) Aristot. wepi Zaxadv, cited by Athenaeus, is probably, as 
Rose held, identical with the Epitome; (4) the Epitome served as a 
source for many articles of Suidas, and the latter may be used to emend 
its text, De St. points out (p. 218, note) that the words r@ reyuxg, 
Herodian IT. 613. 9 L., refer not to Herodian, as Lentz supposed, but to 
Theodosius. 

A. Olivieri, pp. 261-77, gives the readings of cod. Laur. 75. 5 for the 
“Ophthalmology” in Aetius’ "Iarpixd, lib. vii, and observes that Laur. 
justifies many of Hirschberg’s emendations. 

T. Tosi, p. 278, proposes to read ovyyeveias dupa in Eur. Or. 1046. 
ons ddeAgijs, a gloss on ovy., was substituted for it: Tyrwhitt proposed 
dupa (which, by the way, Porson found in his L), and in vs. 1082 Weck- 
lein substitutes dypa for dvoya from MSS. The first part of the emenda- 
tion is ingenious; the second might well have been elaborated by an 
examination of the periphrases with é6voua and dupa in the tragic poets; 
with words so easily confused phraseological considerations rather than 
the authority of MSS may decide as to the true reading. 

E. Bianchi, “ Scholia in Nicandri Alexipharmaca,” pp. 321-420, agree- 
ing with Wentzel that Vari’s text of the Scholia is vitiated by too close 
adherence to G, publishes a revised text, founded, for reasons stated by 
B., on R P, with G L as auxiliaries. Animadversiones criticae and an 
index complete this solid piece of work. 

G. Vitelli has four notes: p. 10, on the term ozopai in Egyptian land 
leases; p. 228, on Swrypios (uyv)==7adu, as Shown by a papyrus fragment; 
p. 320, adding, from another papyrus, an example of OaAvowos (dpros) to 
that cited in Lexx. from Athenaeus iii, p. 114 a; p. 446, on Harris’ frag- 
ments of Palaephatus, reported to be now in the Museum at Alexandria, 

W. H. Kirk 
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L’administration financiére du sanctuaire pythique au iv® siécle 
avant J.-C. Par Emite Boureuer. Paris: Fontemoing, 
1905. Fr. 5. 


Among the more than four thousand inscriptions unearthed by the 
French at Delphi perhaps no single class has proved so difficult to 
decipher, classify, and interpret as those which M. Bourguet has from 
time to time published and discussed in the Bulletin, and which now 
form the basis of this elaborate and comprehensive study—the fragments 
of the accounts of the various boards charged with the administra- 
tion of the Pythian sanctuary. Those that are preserved fall within the 
fifty years subsequent to the establishment, in 369, of the board of 
vaorrovoi, Whose duty it was to supervise the rebuilding of the temple of 
Apollo, destroyed in 373. After this catastrophe an appeal for subscrip- 
tions was sent out and contributions, by states and individuals, came in 
from all corners of the Greek world. In this period fell also the Phocian 
indemnity, which made possible the completion of the temple by 330 or 
329, at a cost of not less than 400 talents (p. 105). Now, every obol of 
receipts, with the name of the contributor,’ had to be accounted for, and 
also the expenditures of every sort involved in the building operations 
and in the maintenance of the sanctuaries at Delphi and Thermopylae. 
The methods of administration and control adopted for the discharge of 
this task, and the constitution, responsibilities, and conduct of the various 
boards which had a part in it, is the subject of this learned monograph. 

The subject itself is as technical as the documents are difficult. But 
M. Bourguet has succeeded in producing a treatise not only of profound 
and accurate scholarship—this we have learned to expect in contributions 
to the Library of the French Schools at Athens and Rome, of which this 
is the ninety-fifth fascicle—but also of great value for the general history 
of the period, and not without interesting details. Considering the frag- 
mentary state of the inscriptions, we have a remarkably complete and 
clear account of the functions and operations of the administrative boards 
and their relation to each other—the local BovAda at Delphi, the federal 
board of vaorooi, the federal board of rapia, whose brief existence 
(from 339 to 326) seems to have been determined by the Phocian indem- 
nity,? and, in supreme authority, the Amphictyonic Council. By his 
grasp of the political situation the author has also been able to bring 
numerous apparently insignificant phenomena into relation with the 

1 The author cites (p. 35, n. 1) the mite of 114 obols credited to Cleonica of Phlius; 


the cost of inscribing the 32 letters required for this entry, at the usual rate of 4 or 6 
obols per 100 letters, left little for the building! 

2 Bourguet now thinks that 420 talents of this indemnity were paid—ten semi-annual 
payments of 30 talents each from 343 to 339, and twelve annual payments of 10 talents 
each from 338 to 326. This slight modification of his former view (see Goodwin’s note 
on p. 265 of his De corona) is due to his revised chronology of the period. 
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political movements and policies of the time. The hand of Philip, for 
example, is seen in a number of instances. New light is thrown (p. 144, 
n. 1) upon the Athenian decree passed in 339 on the motion of Demos- 
thenes (Aesch. iii. 126). We may mention, further, the proof (p. 143) 
that the Pythian games were celebrated, in the fourth century, in the 
fourth Delphic month, Heraios, and not in Boukatios, the second, as was 
later the case; and that the population of Delphi at this period hardly 
exceeded 700 (p. 45). 

The list of Delphic archons, as given in Pauly-Wissowa, has been 
revised at several points by Bourguet (p. 10). The text of two inscrip- 
tions hitherto unpublished is given (p. 67 and appendix), and important 
new readings in others, especially (pp. 158 ff.) in the Amphictyonic law 
of the year 399. One regrets that all the documents involved, now scat- 
tered in the volumes of the Bulletin, were not re-edited here, and that the 
book has no index. 


Epwarp Capps 


Griechische Holzsarkophage aus der Zeit Alexanders des 
Grossen. Wissenschaftliche Veréffentlichungen der deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft, Heft 6. Von Cart WatzincER. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1905. Pp. 96. M. 35. 


In the course of the excavations carried on by the Orient-Gesellschaft 
at Abusir in Lower Egypt during the years 1902-4 there was brought to 
light a small Greek cemetery belonging in all probability to the fourth 
century B.c. The present monograph gives an account of this cemetery 
and its contents, with the exception of the papyrus containing the 
Persae of Timotheus, already published by Professor von Wilamowitz. 
The work abounds in information and suggestion on an unexpectedly 
varied range of subjects. Thus there is a convincing résumé of the evi- 
dence for the continued production of painted vases in Attica down to 
the time of Alexander (pp. 11, 12); there is a description, with excellent 
illustrations, of an open-work Greek shoe (pp. 13, 14); there are hints 
regarding the later development of Greek ornament (pp. 74-76); and so 
on. Naturally there is considerable space devoted to burial customs, as 
exemplified in the Greek cemetery of Abusir, but the lion’s share falls to 
the art of the joiner, as exemplified in the chest-like coffins of wood found 
on this site and in southern Russia. On this last subject Dr. Watzinger 
has made an important contribution to knowledge. 

The form of the publication is quarto. There are three colored 
plates, besides a colored plan and 135 illustrations in the text. 


F. B. TarBevi 
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Das Forum Romanum, seine Geschichte und seine Denkmdler. 
Von Cur. HuELsEN. 2te Ausg. Rome: Loescher & Co., 
1905. Pp. xii+ 244. M. 4. 


The first edition of this book appeared in June, 1904; an Italian 
translation in April, 1905; the second edition in German in October, 
1905; and an English translation by Professor Carter has just (March) 
been issued. 

Seldom has such an immediate success been better deserved. The 
book is intended for the large number of educated persons who, while 
not desiring to pursue any special investigations, still wish for more 
detailed and scholarly information about the Forum than is contained in 
the ordinary guide-books. This purpose has been perfectly achieved, 
for Hiilsen is not only our chief authority in the field of Roman topog- 
raphy, but also a master of the art of lucid and attractive presentation. 
His book and Mau’s Fiihrer durch Pompeii now stand in a class by 
themselves, 

The first twenty-three pages of the second edition are devoted to the 
history of the development of the Forum in antiquity, in its various 
relations to Roman life. This is followed by a sketch of the Forum in 
the Middle Ages (pp. 24-32) and of the excavations that have been 
carried on in it since the Renaissance (pp. 32-52)—a particularly inter- 
esting chapter. The main portion of the book (pp. 53-226) contains the 
description of the Forum as it now appears, with the history of the 
monuments, beginning with the Basilica Julia and taking up the build- 
ings in order. While the plan precludes any discussion of disputed 
points, a bibliography is added (pp. 226-234) which contains a list of the 
chief sources of information in ancient and modern literature, so that 
the ordinary student has all that he needs in the way of reference in 
this one volume. 

The second edition has been somewhat enlarged, having twenty-five 
pages more than the first, but most of this additional space is occupied 
by twenty-two additional illustrations. Several of these are reproduc- 
tions of views of the Forum made in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, the value of which has only recently been fully 
appreciated. This appreciation has been greatly stimulated by the work 
of Hilsen and Lanciani, and by such publications as that of Ashby’s 
in the second volume of the Papers of the British School in Rome. 

During the year that elapsed between the issue of the first and the 
second editions very few discoveries were made in the Forum, and little 
new light was cast upon those previously made. It has not, therefore, 
been necessary to add much to the text or to modify the statements of 
the first edition to any marked extent. The principal additions have 
been made to the descriptions of the remains on the Comitium (p. 103), 
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the lacus Curtius (131), the cuniculi (134), the equus Tremuli (186), the 
puteal Libonis (141), S. Maria Antiqua (153), the templum divi Romuli 
(209), and the arch of Titus (223). 

Among the few changes we note that on Plate III the Senaculum is 
no longer marked on the Comitium of the republic, although the state- 
ment in the text (p. 6) remains the same. On p. 78 the description of 
some of the reliefs on the arch of Severus has been emended, and Hilsen 
seems now to have decided (p. 130) that the identification of the recently 
discovered pedestal in the centre of the area of the Forum with that of 
the equestrian statue of Domitian is very probable. Two or three wholly 
insignificant typographical errors that occurred in the first edition have 
been corrected. 

Every student of the subject knows that the topography of the 
Forum presents many problems with regard to which opinions differ 
widely. Hiilsen’s views carry more weight than those of any other living 
scholar, and he is entirely justified in stating them categorically in a 
guide-book like this, For instance, he still adheres to the belief that 
the so-called Hemicycle is of late date, belonging to the reconstruction 
under Severus, and makes no mention of the opposite theory elaborated 
so recently by Richter in his Beitrage zur rémischen Topographie, 
although this monograph is referred to in the bibliography. Detailed 
discussion of such questions being out of place in this review, there is 
nothing but unstinted praise to be given to the form and content of 
the book. 


Samuet Batt PiLatner 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


The Roman Forum, its History and its Monuments. By Cur. 
Hvetsen. Translated from the second German edition by 
JESSE BeNEDIOT CaRTER. Rome: Loescher & Co., 1906. 
Pp. xi+259. $1.00. 


In this translation, which appeared in February, the author has made 
the few changes necessary to bring the book down to date. On p. 110 
the ancient tufa walls and foundations on the Comitium are described, 
and a new plan of the Comitium is inserted (Plate V). Additions have 
also been made to the sections that treat of the ancient necropolis (pp. 
211-17) and of the lacus Curtius (pp. 137-39), and there are several new 
illustrations. Professor Carter has done his work well, the translation 
being unusually readable, and, so far as the reviewer has compared it 
with the original, accurate. 


oS. B. P. 
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Quellen und Untersuchungen zur lateinischen Philologie des Mit- 
telalters. Herausgegeben von Lupwic Trause. Band I, 
Heft 1: Sedulius Scottus. Von S. HELLMANN. Manchen: 
Beck, 1906. Pp. xv+203. M. 8.50. 


It is a pleasure to greet the appearance of the initial number in 
Traube’s Quellen und Untersuchungen, a publication which will give at 
least partial expression to its founder’s great plans for mediaeval Latin 
philology, by including editions or investigations of large scope either 
suggested directly by him or developed under his supervision. Such 
articles, to quote from Traube’s preface, are to be “durch Gleichheit der 
Schule oder volle Einigkeit tiber die philologischen Wege und Ziele 
unter sich verbunden.” That means, among other things, that these 
studies will have recourse, wherever possible, to that fusion of the sciences 
of history, paleography, and the transmission of texts which gives an 
indispensable clue to the investigator of the early Middle Ages, as Traube 
himself has so brilliantly and convincingly set forth in many publica- 
tions. It means also that the contributors—I am sure I voice the feeling 
of them all—are at one in their devotion to Traube, to his enlivening 
genius, his humane sympathies, his universal learning, without the aid 
of which much of their work would be impossible. The new undertak- 
ing, under such guidance, bids fair to be as important for mediaeval 
Latin philology as the Texte und Untersuchungen of Gebhardt and 
Harnack are for Greek patristic literature. 

The first article in the opening volume is by S. Hellmann, and con- 
sists of three important studies of the works of Sedulius Scottus. The 
first of these presents a new text of the Liber de rectoribus Christianis, 
last edited, and imperfectly, by Angelo Mai in his Spicilegium Roma- 
num, 1842, but now revised, and for the first time based on all the MSS 
at our disposal. An interesting preface attempts a classification of the 
MSS, sets forth the important characteristics of the work, and treats 
briefly of its literary origins and influences. This early “mirror of 
princes,” which was written probably between 855 and 859, is virtually 
& mpotpertixds eis edoeBewyv, and, though it calls the king God’s vicar, 
has decidedly more of the flavor of church than of state. The work sug- 
gests the De regimine principum of Aegidius Colonna, and other similar 
treatises of the fourteenth century, but Hellmann denies any connection 
between them, pointing out that the title, formerly given to Sedulius’ 
work— De regimine principum—is unauthentic. It is clear, however, 
that Walter Burley read Sedulius (see p. 35. 1) and Hellmann has to 
explain a striking similarity in plan between Sedulius, Aegidius, and 
Wiclif by the assumption of an unknown source from which they inde- . 
pendently drew. There are no ancient precursors of the Liber de recto- 
ribus Christianis patterned on exactly the same design; the work offers 
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both resemblances and contrasts to the panegyric literature, to the mo- 
nastic rules, and, we may add, to the De officiis ministrorum of St. 
Ambrose and its model, the De officiis of Cicero. Did Sedulius know 
either of these works? He was certainly acquainted with Ambrose’s 
Hexaemeron, and the monastery of Liittich, which contained works of 
Cicero used by Sedulius, had a manuscript of the De officiis, too (p. 98). 

Another literary model to which Sedulius owed much for form and 
plan, if little for contents, is the Consolatio philosophiae of Boethius. 
Besides the coincidence noted by Hellmann and Ebert on p. 24. 9, it is 
worth remark that the whole structure of the work, the admixture of 
prose and verse characteristic of one form of the ancient satura, seems 
directly inspired by Boethius—not, for instance, by the De nuptiis 
philologiae of Martianus Capella—as a study of the metre shows. 
Boethius is surely the model for the strange metres used in poems vii. 
and viii, as these are virtually his inventions (see Peiper’s edition, 
pp. 220, 225). There are three combinations of verses not found in 
Boethius (v, xi, xiii, xv, xvii), but the verses themselves are employed 
by him in other strophes. These apart, the only metres not found in 
the Consolatio are the Sapphic strophe and the trochaic septenarius, 
both, perhaps, inspired by the Christian hymn. Thus closely akin in 
general structure and in the versification of the poems, the works, as 
indeed we might expect from their totally different subjects, show only a 
few trifling coincidences in detail. Besides 24. 9, one might possibly 
add references to the Consolatio on 27. 27 (Peiper, pp. 26, 56 and 27, 28); 
45. 17 (p. 105. 5); 72. 5 (p. 89. 1). 

In the treatment of the text of the De rectoribus Christianis an 
enlightened conservatism is conspicuous. honesta vinea (p. 37. 2) is cer- 
tainly to be retained; Virgil’s honestum caput (of Bacchus, Georg. 2. 392) 
seems an apposite parallel. superborum ... . caecitas (p. 49. 9) should 
yield to the reading of P, superba . . . . celsitas, which repeats the idea 
in malos humilians (p. 46. 20)—however the rest of the line should run. 
So, too, at p. 84. 138, dum Deus ex alto regem populumque triumphet, is 
an allusion to the crossing of the Red Sea, described in the preceding 
prose (p. 81. 14), and needs only the correction of triwmphet to triumphat 
—certainly not a complete metamorphosis into dum Deus exaltat regem 
populumque triumphis. 

The second section of Hellmann’s article treats of the collection 
of excerpts contained in a manuscript at Cues (C 37), which, as 
Traube had already shown, was compiled by Sedulius. Hellmann con- 
tributes fresh proof of this fact, and shows in an interesting way the 
importance of the document for the understanding of the De rectoribus 
Christianis and of Sedulius’ ideals and methods in general. The pas- 
sages are culled from various sources, and attest the compiler’s respect 
for both Christian and pagan authority; the work is typical of the atti- 
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tude of mediaeval humanism to classical culture from Charlemagne’s 
days to Dante’s. Sedulius is not so scholarly a humanist as Lupus of 
Ferriéres, but his interests are broad, his excerpts are seasoned with his 
own reflections, and are aptly introduced in his instructions to the Prince. 
His favorite authors, as shown both by his Collectaneum and the imita- 
tions in the De rectoribus Christianis, are, among the pagans, Cicero, 
Virgil, Valerius Maximus, Macrobius, Vegetius, Frontinus. He uses the 
Historia Augusta freely, as a kind of heathen Liber regum, supple- 
mented for Christian history by Orosius and Cassiodorus. The poetical 
preface to the De rectoribus Christianis contains a patent imitation of 
the beginning of Ovid’s Art of Love, though the other coincidences with 
Ovid noted by Hellmann are possibly accidental. Virgil’s influence, noted 
by Hellmann in a dozen passages, is evident likewise at p. 71. 15, where 
the description of the storm is imitated from Georg. 1. 322 ff. (cf. espe- 
cially vss. 23 f. with 330). 

Part of Sedulius’ authors came to him, as we should expect, via the 
Irish tradition; part of them, as Hellmann skilfully shows, he acquired 
on the continent. A specimen of the first variety is the collection of 
moral sententiae known as the Proverbia Graecorum, but showing closer 
affinity with the Hisperica Famina than with anything Greek. Other 
maxims are identical with parts of the Irish collection of canons published 
by Wasserschleben in 1874 and 1885; Hellmann makes a valuable con- 
tribution here, in tracing the canons back to an original collection of a 
general gnomic character, and by correcting the inadequate accounts of 
the history of the text of the canons given by both Wasserschleben and 
Bradshaw. At various points Hellmann’s discussion raises the whole 
problem of the services rendered by Irish scholars in the transmission of 
classical and other texts; it is a pleasure to learn (p. 103) that this subject 
will be treated afresh by Traube in his forthcoming Palaeographische 
Forschungen. 

The third part of Hellmann’s treatise is devoted to the commentary 
of Sedulius on the epistles of St. Paul and its relation to that of Pelagius 
in the fifth century. The latter commentary, which furnished abundant 
material to several writers of the ninth century, is extant merely in the 
borrowed fragments which their works contain, and which have often 
been modified in the interests of orthodoxy. The fascinating task of 
reconstructing the original treatise had already been attempted by 
Zimmer, and though Hellmann’s researches attain no positive goal, he 
corrects Zimmer at important points, settles the genealogy of the extant 
commentaries in which the influence of Pelagius appears, and, in short, 
determines the lines along which subsequent investigation must proceed, 
in case new material comes to light. 

We have, then, in the opening number of Traube’s new series, a three- 
fold study of Sedulius, as author, humanist, theologian, and a most 
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important contribution to the literary history of the ninth century. The 
book is attractively and even sumptuously printed; and the press-work 
has been carefully done. A very few minor errors may be noted: p. 35, 
Burleigh; p. 40, note on 1. 11, add Ovid; p. 95, Sedulis. 


E. K. Ranp 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


The Campaign of Plataea. By Henry Burt Wrieut. Yale dis- 
sertation. New Haven: privately printed, 1904. Pp. 148. 


In this essay Dr. Wright has reopened the difficult question of the 
detailed movements of the battle of Plataea. Following Eduard Meyer’s 
view of the strong Athenian, or, more exactly, “ Periclean,” bias of Herod- 
otus (Forschungen zur alten Geschichte), Wright has gathered appar- 
ently every shred of ancient evidence, both monumental and literary, 
upon the campaign, and has subjected each bit to careful scrutiny. As 
an example of exact and orderly analysis of historical evidence the thesis 
deserves high praise. 

The material is handled and presented in an unusually clear and 
definite manner. The writer first establishes the theory that Herodotus’ 
account of the campaign took its final form during the opening years of 
the Peloponnesian War and conforms to the misrepresentations current in 
the Periclean circle at Athens in that time. These misrepresentations 
seriously reflect upon the ability of Pausanias, the Spartan commander, 
and the courage of the Spartan troops. Wright here adds a number of 
significant minor arguments to those advanced by Meyer. He then 
attempts to sift out the elements of the “Periclean redaction” and to 
determine their source. This leaves as a remainder what he terms the 
“‘pre-Periclean vulgate” report. This would represent that version of 
the campaign which was generally accepted in Greece in the thirty years 
succeeding the battle, while the influence of Cimon’s pro-Spartan policy 
was still felt at Athens. 

Taking a new start from the vantage-ground thus gained, Wright 
discusses, in their chronological order, the pre-Periclean common report 
of the battle, followed by the Periclean revision. Chap. v attempts to 
show that Ephorus and the other fourth-century writers, excluding the 
orators, return to the earlier and truer version, and give due credit to 
Pausanias and the Spartans for the decisive victory at Plataea. This 
latter point has not been emphasized before, I believe, and seems entirely 
convincing. Thereafter in brief chapters Wright follows the course of 
the influence of the Herodotean version in the remaining biographers 
and historians of antiquity who touch upon the battle. 

The opinion that the credit of the victory at Plataea must be assigned 
to the generalship of Pausanias has been long since maintained by Del- 
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briick and others. Meyer’s arguments that the account in Herodotus is 
colored by Athenian perversion of the facts has been rather generally 
accepted. On the basis of the pre-Periclean evidence and the evident 
admiration expressed for Pausanias by Thucydides, Wright supports and 
furthers this view. But the only new elements which he brings into the 
discussion in attempting a reconstruction of the detailed movements of 
the battle have not gained my credence. Induced by a statement in the 
Laches of Plato, he explains the final movement of the Greek forces 
which brings on the battle as a “feigned retreat with the deliberate pur- 
pose of drawing the Persians” into a depression disadvantageous to 
them. The victory is due to this feigned retreat, an evidence of the 
“consummate strategy” of Pausanias. I can not but doubt the wisdom 
of basing Pausanias’ claim to strategic ability upon a movement which 
exposed a somewhat inferior Greek force to attack, when it was separated 
into three distinct divisions, one of which did not seem to get into the 
fighting at all. For these are the actual facts of the battle as they 
appear in Herodotus—and after all is said and done we must still rely 
upon him alone for the general outline of the engagment. 

Wright’s dissertation furnishes an excellent starting-point for any 
future discussion of uhe campaign, because of the completeness of the 
evidence here collected. It would have been advisable to insert Grundy’s 
map of the battlefield, to which Wright continually refers, instead of the 
complicated tabulation of the evidence which appears at the end. 


W. L. WestTeRMANN 
University oF MINNESOTA 


History of U-Stems in Greek. By Witu1am Cyrus GUNNERSON. 
Chicago dissertation. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1905. Pp. 72. $0.75. 


That the border-line is an unfavorable locality for the development of 
pronounced character is a patent and potent fact in political geography 
as it is in philological geography, and vice versa. Hence the clamoring 
need of patient, self-sacrificing investigation into the facts concerning the 
half-consonant vowel-stems. We therefore gladly welcome this thesis, 
bristling with facts and theories; though the interpretation of these facts 
is often—one might almost fear too often—left to the reader. If the 
author errs in this matter, it is in the rare direction of modesty, which 
prevents him from determining what as yet no one can determine. 

After the preliminary discussion of u-stems in other Indo-European 
languages, the author plunges at once into the theme, distinguishing 


v 


between stems in % and stems in % These give each two sub-heads, 
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according as the w- or u-stems develop into a noun or an adjective, these 
finally being differentiated according as their genitive is constructed by 
the ending -cos (resp. -ews), Or -vos. 

The author’s practice does not seem consistent in the matter of bring- 
ing etymological cognates down to the latest development; e. g., on p. 13 
Skt. daru is not brought down to Eng. “tree,” although, just before, Skt. 
janu—Eng. “knee.” On p. 14 we are told: “Greek nouns in -rvs are 
feminine, with one exception;” but this exception is not given us until 
we reach p. 44. A cross-reference would have helped. One questions 
the value of many or prolonged quotations from the Etym. Mag. or 
Choeroboscus (cf., e. g., p. 28), whose statements are often mere guesses, 
nor even especially happy guesses at that. One longs often to see the 
more rigid application of the chronological antecedence to aid in deter- 
mining which of variant or duplicate forms may be the older and probably 
the original one. When the material is scant, as often, this is of course 
impossible; but citing a sole example from the Middle Ages (p. 28) can 
scarcely lend much aid to an investigation into the origins of forms. We 
still think that a careful sifting and chronological arranging of the 
Belegstellen for forms like woAews as v8. roAnos, etc. (pp. 23, 28, etc.), 
would do more toward proving to be a fact what is otherwise only a prob- 
lematic theory. On p. 33 we read that “in Homer the o-stem forms, 
NOM. Sg. vids, ACC. SZ. vidv, VOC. sg. vie, are frequent.” With the excellent 
material at hand in these days for studying the Homeric Sprachge- 
brauch, we should have expected and gladly welcomed statistics here. 
Such statistics the author does give most acceptably on pp. 36 ff., while 
opening up the subject of nouus in -vs, gen. -vos. As the reviewer has 
devoted no little study to the formation of the verbals in -ros and the 
differing verb-stems on which these verbals are built (cf. articles on the 
Sophoclean use of verbals, in Am. Jour. Phil. XITI), he would fain have 
known to what extent the nouns in -rvs (p. 46) follow the usus of the 
verbals in -ros in the matter of their formation from this or that tense- 
stem of the verb; but we are not enlightened. No accent is placed on 
tpirrus, p. 48. The thesis closes with an alphabetical list and grouping 
of the ca. 453 words which in all available MSS and inscriptions present 
themselves as the material from which to develop the above theories. 

One is familiar with the dictum: a poor poet should be criticized not 
at all, a medium poet leniently, an excellent poet mercilessly. Judged 
by this dictim, the valuable thesis before us deserves a vastly severer 
criticism than the reviewer has accorded it. In the immediate future no 
one will be able to accomplish aught in this especial and especially diffi- 
cult field without using it. 

Cartes Epwarp BisHop 


CoLLEGE oF WILLIAM AND Mary 
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The Meaning of TAP. By Geneva MisENER. Chicago disserta- 
tion. Privately printed, 1904. Pp. 75. 


This monograph was written to prove the thesis that “all of (sic) the 
meanings of ydp are derivatives, more or less remote, of the reason-idea 
which it primarily conveyed, and that they may be assigned to the four 
following categories, (A) causal, (B) explicative, (C) motivating, (D) con- 
firmatory” (p. 12). “Admitting that it is in form derived from ye and 
dpa,” Miss Misener holds that “the time of its formation so antedates 
literary Greek, that all consciousness of its origin was certainly lost 
before the time of Homer” (p. 10). Chapters two to five deal respectively 
with ydp in declarative sentences, ydp anticipatory, yédp in questions, and 
GAAa ydp. In declarative sentences ydp is shown to be causal, explicative, 
motivating, or confirmatory; anticipatory yap is catalogued as causal, 
motivating, or explicative; ydp in questions is either confirmatory, justi- 
fying, motivating, explanatory, or transitional; and the uses of dAAa ydp 
are classed under three heads, the first of which is subdivided into three 
species, the second into four, and the third into five, the fifth of which 
iatter is again sub-subdivided into (a) and (b), of which (a) by sub-sub-sub- 
division becames (a’), (B’), (y’), (8’). 

Truly, an analysis to have pleased the heart of Aristotle! To rest me, 
I turn to Apollodorus and construct a family-tree of the descendants of 
Oipavds and T'7. No guilty ydp can have escaped. Were it not for the 
footnotes packed with further examples, one might infer that a separate 
pigeon-hole had been provided for every yép in the extant literature. 
Though evidently much exact thinking has been put into it, yet to me 
the classification seems often fictitious; the carver not always to have hit 
the joints. For example, there is surely no organic distinction between 
yap in declarative clauses and yap anticipatory; and even Miss Misener 
herself, in her treatment of confirmatory ydp in declarative sentences, 
admits four times over that it “approaches,” or “fuses,” or “intermingles,” 
or “blends” with the causal yap and the explanatory ydp. It is, indeed, 
a fluid particle, no more to be fenced into garden-plots than water that 
flows over submerged fields. 

It is a pity that the candidate did not use her rich material to prove 
the antithesis of her thesis, viz., that from corroborative yap (“indeed,” 
“in fact”) sprang the causal use “for.” This would have been in accord 
with the general history of all logical conjunctions, as ody, dda, or the 
English “indeed” (for which see Murray’s Dictionary.) Though I fear 
the dissertation contributes little to the sum of human knowledge, having 
to defend the #rrwv Adyos, yet the sum of the candidate’s knowledge has 
been certainly enlarged, tested, and not found wanting. And her argu- 
ment for an ellipse in dA\a ydp is the clearest I know. 


L. L. Forman 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Das Athener Nationalmuseum.  Phototypische Wiedergabe 
seiner Schatze mit erliuterndem Text von J. N. Svoronos. 
Deutsche Ausgabe besorgt von Dr. W. Bart. Hefte I- 
VI. Pp. 182. Sixty plates. Athens: Beck & Barth, 1903—. 
M. 16 each Heft. 


Evidently this useful work is not progressing as rapidly as the pro- 
moters anticipated, for instead of about sixty plates with accompanying 
text each year, as was first promised, only sixty plates in all have 
appeared up to March of the current year. The scheme of the entire 
publication includes marble sculptures, bronzes, vases, gems, and other 
small objects; in short all treasures of the museum except the prehis- 
toric finds and the inscriptions. Plates and text are in quarto form. 
The reproductions vary in size with the importance of the object, one 
plate in some cases containing six or more pieces of sculpture. An 
inexpensive process has been chosen with intent to keep the price of the 
work low; certainly the slight artistic value of many of the objects 
published would not warrant costly plates. The illustrations are, never- 
theless, good enough to give clearly the composition of relief sculpture, 
and even to be of some value for stylistic comparisons. A general 
subject division and, within the subject, chronological division of the 
material is maintained with the following exception: a few special 
collections which have not been divided in the Museum are treated as a 
whole in the publication. Thus Parts I and II are concerned with the 
marbles and the large and small bronzes found in the sea near the island 
of Anticythera. Parts III-VI give many of the relief sculptures, exclu- 
sive of grave reliefs, and this series of reliefs is to be completed in later 
numbers. In the text are full statistics in regard to each object, find- 
spot, dimensions, material, a detailed description, and exhaustive bibli- 
ography — this last one of the most serviceable features of the publication. 
It seems a little unfortunate that the comments on the subjects do not 
follow the exact order of the plates. In turning from the illustrations 
the reader has occasionally to look through several pages to find the 
description of a given work. It is also to be regretted that the author 
indulges in-such lengthy discussions of the individual pieces of sculp- 
ture. Despite the learning displayed, the interpretations proposed of 
the Eleusinian Relief, of the Echelos and Basile relief, as of many other 
sculptures, are not convincing. In regard to the relief in which Echelos 
and Basile appear, the views of Professor Kekule von Stradonitz in the 
Berlin Winckelmannsprogramm for 1905, based it is true partly on new 
evidence, are much more simple and probable. These interpretative pas- 
sages, which have assumed the length of independent essays, increase 
the bulk of the text; the result is that the text is far behind the plates, 
many works having already appeared in the illustrations about which 
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the author’s comments are not yet forthcoming. The rapid consummation 
of this large undertaking is greatly to be desired, for an extended pic- 
torial record of the Greek National Museum would be an invaluable 
addition to the archaeologist’s working library. 


Carouine L. Ransom 
Bryn Mawr CoLieGE ' 


Case Constructions with Similis and its Compounds. By THomas 
Mapison Jones. Johns Hopkins dissertation. Baltimore: 
Privately printed, 1903. Pp. 45. 


This paper is a very careful and competent discussion of the subject 
indicated by its title. Professor Jones subjects to searching criticism 
the leading theories propounded by grammarians ancient and modern 
concerning the principles governing the employment of cases with similis 
and its compounds, beginning with that of Flavius Caper of the second 
century, who laid down the proposition: illius similis ad mores refertur ; 
illi similis ad vultum—a theory which, though now banished from most of 
our Latin grammars, is still unfortunately current in much esoteric teach- 
ing. Professor Jones convincingly demonstrates the incorrectness of this 
theory, as well as the inadequacy of others that have succeeded, treating 
with special thoroughness and ability the highly subjective theory of 
Haase. The author’s own conclusions are that the difference in case 
usage with similis and its compounds marks not a logical distinction, but 
one partly of time, partly of style. He holds that the genitive was 
originally characteristic rather of the conversational style. This theory 
is consistent with the usage of Plautus, with the general absence of the 
genitive in the higher forms of poetry, and with the prevalence of the 
genitive in Cicero’s Letters. But it is not consistent with the great 
prevalence of the genitive in Cicero’s Orations, a discrepancy which the 
author would explain by the “warm, personal” style of the speeches. 
But any attempt to discover essential traces of the sermo familiaris in 
the Orations can hardly count on extensive approval. It seems doubtful 
whether after all the difference in case usage is not essentially one of 
chronology alone. It is questionable, too, whether the author’s preference 
for the dative as against the genitive in four much-debated passages in 
Plautus is sound, though he has aimed conscientiously to present and 
weigh the evidence on both sides of this question. 

This treatment, of the subject, it should be added, is not complete for 
the entire language, or even for the bulk of the classical Latinity, being 
based upon an examination of some ten, representative prose writers and 
eight representative poets of different periods. Hence the final discussion 
of the topic must yet be awaited. 

Cuartes E. Bennett 
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The Priests of Asklepios: A New Method of Dating Athenian 
Archons. By Wi.uiamM Soott FEereuson. University of 
California Publications, Classicial Philology, Vol. I, No. 5, 
pp. 131-73. Berkeley: University Press, 1906. $0.50. 


Ferguson’s brilliant discovery (Cornell Studies VII, 1898) that 
the fixed official order of the tribes was followed in the selection of 
certain annually elected officers at Athens—the prytany-secretary, the 
secretary of the board of treasurers of Athena, and the Delian priests of 
Serapis—is happily supplemented in this important monograph by the 
addition to this list of the priests of Asclepius. Ferguson’s first discov- 
ery was at once recognized as of the highest importance for the estab- 
lishment of the chronology of the third and following centuries. Any 
archon whose name was linked with that of one of these tribal represen- 
tatives, if the latter’s deme were known, was forthwith known to have 
occupied a certain position as in a twelve- or thirteen-year group. The 
position of this group in relation to other groups could then often be 
determined through its historical evidence, by means of prosopographi- 
cal data and of calculations based upon recorded intervals of time, and 
by the use of certain fixed points determined already by synchronisms 
with Roman consuls, Olympiads, etc. 

The first tables of archons drawn up by Ferguson himself (loc. cit., 
and especially Corn. Stud. X, 1899) by a rigid application of his secretary- 
canon have stood the test of searching criticism remarkably well. Though 
modified here and there by new documents and by new interpretations 
of the historical evidence, they are essentially the tables adopted by 
Kirchner in the Prosopographia Attica (1903). But serious doubts 
have been expressed—and quite naturally, considering the uncertain 
nature of the historical evidence at certain points—as to the applicabil- 
ity of the secretary-cycle to the entire period over which Ferguson 
extended it. Ferguson himself had shown that between 322/1 and 
304/3, a period of political unrest, the tribal order was not followed, and 
Kirchner had discovered another break about the time of the Cremoni- 
dean war. Why should not similar interruptions have occurred at other 
crises? The fact that at a few fixed dates the tribe of the secretary did 
actually correspond to the requirements of the scheme might be due to 
coincidence; these fixed points were not numerous enough to establish 
Fergurson’s contention that from 307/6 to 95/5 the secretary-cycle was 
in continuous use. So urged a number of scholars, especially Beloch 
and Kolbe. Beloch Beitr. z. alt. Gesch. I (1902), pp. 401 ff., regarded 
the calendar-cycle of eighteen years, based upon a regular sequence of 
common and intercalary years, as fundamental to any construction of 
the archon lists. Kolbe Ath. Mitt. XXX (1905), pp. 73 ff., on the other 
hand, distrusted as leading criteria both Ferguson’s secretary-cycle, and 
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Beloch’s calendar-cycle, and maintained that the period of an archon 
must first be fixed approximately by the historical notices, the exact year 
then to be determined by the normal position of the secretary’s tribe. 
The results reached by both these scholars for the third century were in 
many details at variance with those of Ferguson and Kirchner. 

Ferguson’s latest discovery is therefore most timely. It not only 
completely restores confidence in his secretary-canon for the periods 
where its applicability was most disputed, but enables him to establish 
the fact that there were breaks in the system and to date them. And 
for these breaks he is able to offer plausible explanations in the political 
conditions of the time and to show that a method was followed even in 
starting afresh upon the cycle of tribes. Without following the author 
in the details of his demonstration, we may present an outline of the 
periods which he establishes and the means of control which he has 
made available for all future constructions of the archon lists: 




















Official Order of Tribes Fol- 
Year lowed by 
352/1 to 322/1............| Secretaries to treasurers of 
‘ Athena. , 
rytany-secretaries . 
Priests of haclenken ' .eseeeseees| Chosen from the same tribe. 
307/6 to 262/1 ............| Prytany-secretaries (from 306/5) 
Priests of Asclepius 
261/60 to 231/30 ..........| Prytany-secretaries sseeeeeee++| Chosenfromthesametribe The 
Priests of Asclepius secretary-cycle was broken in 
5 261/60 to restore the agreement. 
230/29 to 1388/7 ...........] Prytany-secretaries ............. Breed, Debwere 205/4, probably 
in 202/1. 
1387/6 to 104/83 ............ Prytany-secretaries : 
Priests of Gevepie i .ssseeeees| Chosen from the same tribe. 
1038/2 to 88/7 .............| Priests of Serapis ............... | Official order of tribes was aban- 
doned for the secretaries after 
87/6....2.eeeeeeceeeees++e| Priests of Asclepius, 





The tables of archons which Ferguson is now able to construct must 
be regarded as the nearest approximation yet reached to the true chro- 
nology of these three centuries. So far as the means of control above 
outlined are available in the names and demes of these annual officers, 
the list seems to the present reviewer unassailable. Some important 
archons, however, are still without the support of either secretary or 
priests, e. g., Philippus, whom Ferguson keeps in 393/2. At present I 
am disposed to believe that Clark’s argument, Class. Phil. I, pp. 324 ff., 
based on the chronology of Menander, suffices at least to keep the ques- 
tion open, if not to settle it in favor of 392/1. But Wilhelm’s dating 
(Urkunden dramatischer Auffiihrungen, pp. 63 ff.) of IG. II. 975 f, if 
correct, would deprive Clark’s argument of one external support. 

It may seem ungracious to pick out small defects in a contribution 
of such value; but just because it is so fine a piece of work, and shows 
such mastery in its use of the epigraphical and historical materials, one 
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regrets to see in it marks of hasty composition. Certain phrases (p. 143, 
n. 21; p. 152, n. 40; 154, 1. 2; 168, 1. 22) are too German ever to become 
good English, while “ruled out” and “line up” involve figures which 
may become unacademic some day. On p. 139, 1. 8, read “Olympiad 
139, 4” for 142, 2, and on p. 159, n. 73, the reference should be to p. 140. 
Epwarp Capps 


Aischylos’ Choephoren. Erkliirende Ausgabe von FRIEDERICH 
Brass. Halle: Niemeyer, 1906. Pp. 205. M. 5. 


Professor Blass himself probably does not believe that it is possible 
to restore with certainty the hand of Aeschylus in the corrupt choruses 
of the Choephoroe. But there is something inspiring in the youthful 
zest and inexhaustible ingenuity of resource with which he throws him- 
self into the task. As he himself says, aya) 8 gps 78¢ Bporoio. No 
scholar can work through this commentary without receiving many 
vaiuable lessons in critical method and many helpful suggestions for 
the interpretation of Aeschylus. The Introduction, following, though 
not slavishly, Robert’s Bild und Lied, presents the development of the 
legend. Wilamowitz’ “Delphic poem” is ignored because “there is no 
evidence that it existed;” and his theory that Aeschylus is hostile to 
Apollo is met by the explanation that the trial scene in the Ewmenides 
is merely a mythological symbol of the conflict between old and new 
moral ideals. 

In the commentary exegesis, though not neglected, is subordinated to 
the critical recension of the text. Space fails to enter into detail here. 
I may merely note the following readings: 

317 Kad’ tv otpias—367 xravovrecow—382 dureur(e)—389 gppevi Ociov 
éuras——-417 mpds 7d dapioar Kartdas—439 €6’ ws 708’ cidpus—467 Kdrapa- 
pvOos dras—492 ds éxainoay—656 girder’ éoriv Aiyiobov dui is retained 

760 yvaderis tpoders 7’ ot Tavrov eixérny TéAos!—957 Kpare ws Td Oeiov 
mapa TO py troupyev Kaxois deprives Aeschylus of an interesting idea.— 
994 ris ov Soxe? weakens the rhetoric more than it helps the grammar. 

In 156 Blass affirms that é€ duavpas ppévos cannot be taken with «Ate, 
but must, as in Ag. 556, refer to the speaker. Yes, but in Ag. 556 it also 
goes with the verb, as, I think, here. The meaning is that of Pindar’s 
dxovovri mov xBovia ppevi. The construction xAvev é dpavpas ppevos etc. 
is no more impossible than Plato’s é« pév ddixov Kai xaxod éavrod Oewpov- 
peva, Leges 663 c. In 305 he accepts the emendation «i 8 éuy Rh. Mus. 
X, p. 462; but e 8 wi ray’ eloerar is, as Wecklein’s note shows, a natural 
idiomatic formula of defiance: “If he denies it, ’ll teach him.” There is 
no question of Orestes’ 67Aea ppyv and to introduce that thought Greek 
idiom would employ xai in addition to 8¢, to say nothing of the article. 
Pav SHorey 








































Abbreviations in Cod. Vat. 886 (Cod. 
Theodosianus) 401 

acnu, meaning of 335 ff. 

Aelian, Excerpta ex Hist. animal. 
424 

Aeschines iii. 126, Demosthenes’ de- 
cree in 426 

Aeschylus, use of medial caesura 
158; dramatic art of 190; Choe- 
phoroe ed. Blass 440 

dxplBea in Dion. Hal. 413 

Amaltheum, Cicero’s 121 ff.; mean- 
ing of 123 

Anaxandrides comicus 220 

Anaximander and Anaximenes, dyn 
of 279 ff. 

Anonymous Ademari ed. Thiele 312; 
Anon. 7, cw. IT Kaib., s. v. Menan- 
der, emended 317 ff. 

Apollodorus of Carystus, new frag- 
ment of 48 

Archilochus 90 

archons, Athenian of the iii and ii 
cent. 488; date of Philippus 324 
ff., 489; the archon of Menander’s 
first appearance $17 ff. 

Aristomenes comicus in JG. XIV 
1097 216 ff., 219, 1.9 

Aristophanes, the MSS of, catalogued 
and described 9 ff., symbols used 
for 267, uniform system of desig- 
nation recommended 275; Plutus 
brought out at Lenaea 219, 1. 14; 
Ecclesiazusae ed. van Leeuwen 
418; Aves 1681 emended 177 f. 

Aristotle, relation of Didascaliae to 
IG. II 973-975 889 f.; relation of 
Nixa to IG. II 977 398 ff. 

Asklepios, priests of at Athens, tribal 
order followed in election of 488 f. 


‘INDEX TO VOLUME I* 


Athenagoras, quotations from the 
tragic poets 298 

Atticism in Rome 98 ff. 

attraction of mood in Latin 194 


Brygos, characteristics of 191 


Caesar, Julius, an Atticist 102, style 
of 102; De analogia written in 
54, elicited by Cicero’s De oratore 
110 ff., new fragments of 116 ff.; 
Anticato 119 f.; Bel. Gal. vi. 30. 4 
emended 290 f. 

caesura in trimeters, number, posi- 
tion, effect 149; medial caes. in 
Attic tragedy 145 ff. 

Callias comicus in JG. XIV 1097 214, 
219 

Calvus, leader of the Atticists 104 

Campagna, topography of 300 

Catullus, Munro’s criticism and elu- 
cidations of 95; composition of 
carm. lxiv 420 

centurions as substitute command- 
ers 811 

chlamys, form of 283 

Cicero, Merguet’s Handlexikon to 
94; relation of De oratore to Cae- 
sar’s De analogia 115; his Amal- 
theum 121 ff. 

correption in hiatus 239 

cothurnus, use of high-soled in clas- 
sical tragedy denied 191 

Curiosum, date of 133 


Didascaliae, Greek comic found at 
Rome 201 ff.; Aristotle’s book 
389 ff. 

digamma in melic poetry 88 

dtvm in Anaximenes and Anaximan- 
der 279 ff. 


*For articles and reviews and authors of books reviewed see CONTENTS. 
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Dio Cassius, attitude toward epi- 
graphic sources 310 

Dionysius Hal. Ep. ad Pomp. 775 R, 
text defended 413 

doxuacta of ephebi 320, n. 1 

Donatus, new MSS of 48 

dreams as omens 235 


elision in caesura 150 

Ennodius, style of 200 

ephebi, enrolment at end of seven- 
teenth year 818, note; doxuacla of 
820, n. 1 

Epicurus and Menander 820 

Eumenes II, reported death and pre- 
mature deification 231 

Euripides, use of caesura media 159; 
Ale. 8 and Athenagoras 292 ; Orest. 
1046 as emended by Tosi 424 

Eusebius, dislocations in chronologi- 
cal tables of 821 

evidence in Athenian courts 96 


Forum, Hiilsen’s topography of 427 


ydép, meaning of 435 
geography of Greece according to 
Strabo 389 ff. 


Hadrian’s Autobiography 85 f. 

Harper, William Rainey, obituary no- 
tice of, facing p. 1 

Herodotus vi. 107, the omen in 235 

Hesiod Theog. 535 ff., Terzaghi’s 
criticism of 423 

hiatus in Greek melic poetry 88; 
correption in 239 

Himerius Orat. i init. emended 415 

Homer, new papyrus of B 1-20 167; 
chief source of Strabo 341 f.; in- 
terpolations in Odyssey (Blass) 319 

Horace, influenced by Lucretius 89; 
poetical element in 804; move- 
ments of chorus in Carm. saec. 


810; Ars poet. 95 298 


imperfect indicative in early Latin, 
syntax of 357 ff.: of the immediate 
past 359 ff., in description and 
reminiscence 866 ff., of customary 


INDEX TO 
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action $70 ff., of frequentative ac- 
tion $72, aoristic 378 ff. 

indirect discourse, the moods of 82, 
179, 181, 294 

inflection, nature and origin of 190 

inscriptions, Greek: ad res Romanas 
pertinentes 198; oriental (Ditten- 
berger) 195; IG. XIV 1097, 1098, 
1098 a 201 ff., restored 218 ff.; ac- 
counts of the Pythian shrine 425 f. 
IG. XIV 1184 818, 824; I@. II 
971-977 in relation to Aristotle’s 
Didascaliae and Nixa 389 ff. 


Latin: rules of syllabification fol- 
lowed in 47 ff. 

Oscan: eituns insc. interpreted 
414; meaning of pumperias 
829 ff. 

és Cretan = éxetvos 409 ff. 
Isaeus ed. Wyse 187; ovyxéac ras 

Wious in v. 17 explained 188 


Jebb, Sir Richard C., obituary notice 
of 176 

Julia Mamaea 310 

Julian, his quotations from Sappho, 
253 


Latinitas 100 ff. 

lexicography, new Greek words 194 

language, Vossler’s theories of 416 

Livy, lost epitome of 309 

Lucretius’ influence on Horace 89 

Lysippus comicus, career of 214, 
219,1.7 


Manentius’ edition of scholia to 
Theodosius 899 

manuscript, definition of 1 

Menander, chronology of 818 ff.; 324 
the date of Heauton 321 

Mommsen, Theodor, speeches of 92 


Nicander, scholia in Alexipharmaca 
424 
Notitia, date of 188 


oaths taken by woman in Dem. xlvii 


128 
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omens from dreams 285 
Ovid, concerning MSS of 423 


papyri, new texts 167 

Persius, concerning MSS of 422 

Philippus, archonship of in 292/1 
824 ff., 439 

Platea, campaign of 430 

Plato, metaphor and simile in 805 

Plautus, si-clauses in 88 

Plutarch and the Greek theater 306 

Pompeii, promenades on the walls of 
414 ff. 

principales of the early empire 310 

Proclus apud Photius cod. 239 emend- 
ed 293 

pumperias, meaning of 329 ff. 

Pythian games, month of celebration 
of 426 


rhetoric, Atticism and é\Anncpuss 98 
ff.; Stoic attitude toward 99; Lati- 
nitas 100 ff.; the plain style appro- 
priate for expressions of grief 298; 
the four “virtues” of Dion. Hal. 
413 

Rome, the seven hills of 69 ff.; Green- 
idge’s History of 188 ff.; the forum 
427 f. 


Sappho, new fragment of 258 ff. 

Scriptores historiae Augustae 84 ff. 

Sedulius Scottus 429 ff. 

Seneca Epp. mor. 82.20 emended 412 

Septimontium 71 ff. 

similis, constructions with 487 

Sophocles, used of medial caesura 156 

Statius, MS of Achilleis 423 

Stoicism and rhetoric 99, 414 

Strabo, extent of travel of 339 ff.; 
authorities of 341 ff., mistatements 
of 848 ff. 

subjunctive in Latin, sec. sing. in 
statements of fact 21 ff.; in indirect 
discourse 82, 179, 181, 294 

Suetonius, MSS of (C. L. Smith) 190 

Suidas’ relation to Epitome of Arist. 
Deanimal. 424 

sylabification in Latin inscriptions 


46 ff. 
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syntax, sec. sing. subj. in statements 
of fact 21 ff.; subj. in ind. disc. 82, 
179,181, 294; concessive si-clauses 
in Plautus 88, subj. protasis w. in- 
dic. apodosis in Plautus 88; syntax 
of prepositions in Greek dialects 
199; constructions of similis 487; 
case constructions in Greek w. 
words of time 308 


Tacitus, Dial. 20.20 emended 81 

Tarpeia, the myth about 309 

Telecleides comicus 218, 1. 1 ff. 

testimony of women in homicide cases 
at Athens 127 

text-criticism, Anon. 7. cxwu. II Kaib. 
317ff.; Aristophanes Av.1681177 f.; 
Caesar Bel. Gal. vi. 30. 4 290 f.; 
Dionysius Hal. Ep. ad Pomp. 775 R 
418; Euripides Alc. 8 292; Hime- 
rius Orat. i init. 415; Proclus apud 
Phot. Cod. 239 298; Seneca Ep. 
mor. 82. 20 412; Tacitus Dial. 20.10 
81; Themistius ad Arist. Phys. vi. 
981 

theater, Greek, Plutarch’s authority 
regarding 301 

Themistius ad Arist. Phys. vi. 9 
emended 81 

Theodosius, critical notes on scholia 
to 397 ff. 

6e6s in Attalid documents 282 

trimeter, iambic, to be regarded as a 
single kolon 148; medial caesura in 

, 145 


brép in dedications 282 
u-stems in Greek 483 


Vergil Aen. ii. 559 ff., authenticity of 
221 ff.; literary execution of 228 


uestibulum, meaning of 96 


women as witnesses in homicide cases 
at Athens 127 


Xenophilus comicus, 218, 1. 10 
Xenophon the stylistic model of 
Roman purists 102, n. 2 
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